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ABSTRACT 

The work reported here was largely supported by the 
Research Applied to National Heeds (RAHN) ^rogxan' of the Hational 
Science Foundation. This third . general report includes a list aC the 
advisory council for the program/ the Board of Trustees/ and tile 
officers of the Center fijax r^e period of tiae through August 31/ 
1975* A description is glv^n'of the Center for'Advanced Stiidy in the 
Behavioral Sciences. The intent of tjie Center is to iaprove ihe 
quality of scholarship of those in -fields tliat illuainate the 
question of how men and societies behave. The Prqgran on Science/ 
Technology * as-d Society (POSTS) is^scribed! as directed toward 
understanding a techflology-dep^jadent civilization/ and ai«s to 
illuminate the interrelation of technology anfl culture by aeans of, 
Bore effective- comiunication between specialists in the natural/ an'd 
,the behavioral and policy sciences. Fellows associated with POSfs are 
listed^ a^^^il a;5 brief descriptions of POSTS projects. A list ^o£ 
public^^ons is- included. (EB) 
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IV. CENTER FOR ADVANCED STtKJX IN THE ^ 
BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 

i Tl^e Center is ^ non-profit organization established bPthe'^Ford 
Foundation in 1954. ft»,con4ilttb a fellov^ship program fox distin- 
guished !>cholan> v^ho are in fields ih^t illuminate the question of 
how men and societies bjitevje, or m disciphnes v^hich are enough 
allied to the beha^iGf^T sciences that the presence of the scholar 
adds to the er^vifonment .for all the Fellov^s. Each vear about fif!> 
scholars participate, v^orling for the acidemiv. vear at the Center's^ 
facilityl«:ated near Startford University. V 

The intent of the Center is to improve the qualitv of schol^hip. 
To accomplish this, it provides the participating scholar wiin.the • 
^,time and facilities to inlensel> pursue and develop his** intelfecyjal 
interests without interruption, to reevaluate himself in relation to 
his field, and to closcl> interact with peers from various fields. 
FeHbws are freed for the >car from the teaching and administralivje 
chores thev carr> at tTielf liomc instTtutTons. I fic Center^ focuses 
on maintaining an environment that allows for reflective stud> >cl 
promotes conversation and other interaction among the scholar 
In this atmosphere, scholars not onl> can increase their knowle^e, 

but also can bring to. their work different perspectives gained froiD 

the other Fellows. Man> Fellows have found th^t this freshening 
experience continues to influence their work, and consequcifll> that 
of their colleagues, >ears after the fellowship hat ended. 

Because the Center's major interest is in the scholar, not in a 
particular subject or field, selection of a Fellow is based on indi- 
vidual past performance and promise. Demonstrated or potential 
leadership abilities are more important that the, nature of a,scho>iirV> 
special interests. Nevertheless, each Fellow is chosen for his possible 
contribution to the interaction of the year's group. ^^^\\ 

Though founded b> the Ford Foundation and the recipie;it or an 
endowment fund and operating grants from tJie Ford Foundation 
the Center depends on numerous sources of funds to meet its o^e^ra- 
lional expenditures. Grants are made directl> to ihe Center and 
some scholars arrive with outside grants or partial support through 
.sabbatical leave arrangements Vihh their home institutions. 

V. PROGRAM ON SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY AND 
SOCIETY (POSTS) 

The Program on Science, Technology and Society (POSTS), di- 
rected toward understandmg a technolQg>-depcndent civilization^ 
aims to illuminate the interrelation of technology and culture by 
means of more effective communication between specialists in the 
natural, and the behavioral and policy sciences. The focus of the 
program is not so much to produce problem-solving .books arid ^ 
articles as to improve the quality of scholars concerned with the • r 



** Although masculine forms «£rc use J to refer to Fellows, they are intended, 
^ course, to refer ^o lx>th men and women. ^ 
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problems of li>Ja\*N ^ix^ieiX and liiun^reasL the av^arcncss of ihese 
pr<.»bkniN in swh<>l.;rs nv>' ih^a dir^\tlv invohed > 

Problems at th-. intaKi^v Kialch s^khcu. t^^hnolou)' and^^viei) 
are almo^J ahsaNs n^ullidi-^iplinar) a our edp^.Vlional instidilions. 
vMlh \erA f\.^ eueption^. priKiuee onU speLialis^^ S<\ to be c^*cii\e 
in dealing \w:h problems in ihe science. tJ^hnoli^g> .ind scxiel\ arva. 
scholars often have to demote considi^raWe o'ffon to\^ard viducAling 
ihemseives m discipline^ other ih.in iheir i^rianal spoeialiy Some 
Fellous ha\e utili/ed their \ear ai the Center 1,0 move ilrlo these 
mullidisciplinar\ problem areas Thus, the purpose of POSTS is in 
concert uith the intent of the entire Center. The reflecti\e nature 
of the res^t of life at the Center is characteristic as well of the POSTS 
pn^grani Felliri^s arc fcce to mo\L in and out of the program as their 
intellectual pursuits \iiciatc 

^ The priKlucts of the POSTS program include research and v^riting 
on the ramifications oftoda\*s tcchnoiog) (described in Section VH). 
JBul.inoic iinporunil). b) piumoung dL>LU>si,ons at the Center on 
the sixio-SLicntifie probleny'of our ^\m^<^hc program alters the 
perLcptKms and e\cn the /research iiik?rests not onl\ of scholars 
dircctl) in\ol\cd in the p/ogram but filso of their associates at the 
Center 'Fhe most importa^nt fu!luu-on r^-^ult t»f -th ^OSTS progr. i nT 
IS Us Lonlmuing mfluencb on the scholar's \ic\^point and, subsc- 
qUenll). on that of his colleagues at his home .institution and in 
his profession. POSTS sih^jlars frcquentiv speak about* their work 
bcfi^re amienccs ranging from their fellow professionals to the 
public ai large, thus increasing the general knowledge and awarcgcss 
of the problems of a'lecKnoIogprfi&pi^cnt s(Kict\ . 

^.An Ad\isi)r> Council (membcri* list etK ^irlicr) pro\idc^ definition 
and re\iew i)f the program and nominates and helps recruit app^- 
priatc Fellows. Paul Armcr became Coordmator of POST5 fn 
March. 1972. dividing his time between that function .ind^^liat of 
bviing a Fellow. The Boartf of Trustees of the Center J>a<lSaintaincd 
a close interest in the program and has final authorit> in approving 
fellowships for. specific individuals. j 

Although the awarding of the grant b> N.S.F. to the (J^cntcr was 
the specific action that brought POSTS into being, financial support 
fi)r the pri)gram is diverse. Sinec the grant iloci n6i provide for an 
indirect cost alUKwmcc. Center funds (cither from dndewmcnt in- 
come or other grants) are required for all Fellows participating in- 
the program. In 1974-75 thcHcjoiiv J- Kaiscr Fam ly Foundation 
sponsored three FcUows-^'f'Jacob Fine. VVilluim Par.Jon, and Osier 
Peterson) who participated in the POSTS program 1 Further, some 
participating Fellows have been partiallv supported by their home 
institutions and, or grants from various agencies and foundations. 

.Many Fellows work on several subjects while at the Center. For 
some of the Fellows listed in Section VI as having been associated 
with PO.^TS, only a fraction of their activities was P6STS-related. 
In such cases, their support from the Center was charged to POSTS 
on a corresponding basis. . 



Vt. FELLOWS ASSOCIATED WIW-^^OSTS^--...^ 
^ ^971/1972 ^ \ 

Charles 0. Jones ' / 

Uni\crsilv of Piusburgh, Maurice Falk Profcbbor of Politics 
Joshua Lederberg 

Stanford Uni\crsii> School of Medicine, Professor of Genetics 
and Scientist in^ Residence at the Center for Ad\anced Stud\ in 
the Behavioral Sciences. POSTS program 
Gardneii: Lindze\ 

University ^f Texas, \'ice President and Dean of Graduate Studies 
James C. LoehlHi 

University of Texas. Professor of Ps\choIog\ 
Edwin Mansfield 

Wharton School. Uni\'crsit\ of 'Penns\Kanja, Professor pf Eco- 
nomics 
* f James N. Spuhler 

University of New Mexico^. Leslie Spier Professor of Anthropology 

1972/1^73 

Paul Arnier 

Center for Ad\anced Stufl> in the Behavioral Sciences. Coordinator 
of the POSTS Program and Fellow 
William F. Baxter 

Stanford University, Professor of La\^ 
John S. Chipman 

Urtiversity of Minnesota. Professor of Economics 
Victor R. Fuchs . 
City Universit> of New York. Professor of Economics and Nati^yndT" 
Bureau of Economic Research. Inc.. Vice President — Resca£rch' 
D6naJd Kennedy 

Stanford, University. Professor of Biologv 

Jpshua Lederberg ' * ^ 

Stanford Universit> School of Medicine, Professor of Gcffetics and 
Scientist in Residence at \he Center for Aclyrfnced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences. POSTS progranT,.-''""'^^ 
John R. Piatt \ 

Mental Health Research Institute. Associate director, and* Uni- 
versity of Micjjigan Professor of Physics ' • 
Frederick C. Redlich - ' 
Yale University, Professor of Psychiatry 
Terrance Sandalpw . , « ^ 

University of Michigan. Professor of Law * 
Israel Scheffler 

Harvard University, Professor of Philosophy 
Vernon L.Smith ^ ^ * ' . 

University of MajCsachusetts. Amherst, Professor of Economics 
Lefton S. Stavrimros ^ 

Northwestern University. Professor of History 

*Thc afTiliationj of some POSTS Fellows may have changed since their slay at 
^ ! Ccnfcp. 
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Joseph Weizenbaum "'^^^-^ . r ^ 

• Mas&a(^uscus Insiiiuu- of TechnoloF^s^rotcssor of Cpmpuicr 

Science y ^ . 

1973/1974 ' N 

Graham Allison' n ^ r 

HJnard Univcrsit). Kenned> School of Governmcni. Professor o! 

Politics 

Paul Armer ^ ^ * 

, Center for Ad%anccci3tud> m the BehaMorJ Scicnce^s. Coordinator 

of the POSTS program and ^ellou * ^ * . ' 

John P, Crecine ' n 

gnivprsit)' of "Michigan. Institute of Public Polic> Studies, Pro- 
fessor of Political, Science 

Michel Crozier r^- " ' ( 

Cenye. de Sociologie de OrganizaUons^ans. Fratice, Director ot 

Reseafcli \ « ' ' " 

"^^Van^^^k^^^Foundation^ Jerusalem. Israel. Director; ^nd 
HebFw^^^r^S^^ of Histor} and Pljijosoph^ of Science 
MaJtHTlCneger * • "7 

'Univer^>itv of Minnesota. Schooitrfveublic Affairs 
Joshua Led^rberg ' . . 

Stanford Umiversity School of Medicine, PFctfe ^ of Gen etics an 
Scienti^ in Residence at the Center for Advarfi^^J;;^^ in the 
behavioral Sciences. POSTS pcogram, ' 

^"^^^wS^^nivet^^^^ SchdSCHDpucation, David Jacks ProTcSsor 
' of' Education/ ^ ' 

Robert K: Merton • * 

' Columbia Universitv. Universit) Professor 

Eugen Pusic ^ ' ^ -"^v* 

Zagreb University. Zagreb., YAigoslavia. Professor of^dminTsKa 

tivt Science ' . r 

Daniel Siiimshoni * ^ ^ r n ur a « 

; Tel Aviv University. Tel Aviv. Israel. Professor, of Public Admin- 
istration * . . ' 
Judith tenfller * ... ^^i r 
Center for Latin American- Studies, University of Cdlifor,nia, 

Berkeley 

Arnold Thackray * . . r u c- • 

University of Pennsylvania. Professor of the History of the boci- 

olo'gy of Science^ 
Harriet-Znckerm^n" 




Columbia University. Professor of Sociology 
1974/1975 

Paul Armer - * . ^ / 

Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Coordinafor 
^ of the POSTS program and Fdjow 
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Gam- Brewer " • , , - 

The Rand Corpuraiioa, SiKial Science Deparimcm, Senior Staff 
Otto Davis ' ; . 

Carnegie-Mellon Univcrj>itv, Profcsi^or. of Political Economy 

Michael Dempster ^ — _ ^ ^ . ^ ^* ^ 

Unnersiiy of Oxford^Balliol College, Fdlow, Tutor and^mvcrsity 
Lecturer ia industrial Mathematits >^ 
Ja^ob Fine 

Aarvard University, Bostort City Hospital, Surgeon* ^ - 
Eliot Freidson i . * . . 

New York University, Professor of Sociology -r:^ * 

Robert Haggerty ' • ^--i* 
Ikuversiiy of Rochester, School of Medicine, Professor and Chair- ^ 
map. Pediatrics 

Gudmurfd Hemes' ' " ^ \, 

University of Bergen, Professor of Sociology 
Dale Jorgenson - . ^ 

. Harvard University, 'Professor of Economics 
^ Joshua Lederberg ^ " \ 

Stanforc} University School of Medicine, Professor^ ppQefTatcs - 
and Scientist in Residcjice at the Center for Advinced Study in 
the Behavioral Sciences, POJTS program 
' David Mechanic , / " ^ 

University of Wisconsin, Professor of Sociology 
' Uwe Nerlich ^ . i ' 

EoundatioP for Science and Politics, Munich, Germany, Director of 
Research ' ^ ' 

f William Parson ; ' 

RockefoHer Founclatioq, Ipternal Medicine, Senior Staff 
Osier Peterson* 

Harvard University, School of .Medicine, Professor of Prtventive 
Medicine 
George QuesteV - 
^ Cornell University, ProTcSsorol^Goyemmcnt 
Riciiard Smoke ^ ^ 

Wrtght Institute, Fellow 
Lawrence Wciler . ^ ' 

^Stanford Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, Coordinator 
Aaron Wildavsky . ' . , 

. University* of California, Berkeley, Dean and Professor at the 
Graduate School of Public Policy - ^ 

Joe Wray ' • . . 

X Rockefeller Foundation, Senior Staff 

VII. POSTS PROJECTS 

The fallowing is a review of the written materials and other 
products that, have resulted from POSTS. Most' of the material 
produced during the first three years of the progre^m was described 

earlier reports. However, because the length of time between origi- 
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nation of an idea and completion of a paper varies considerably, 
depending on the scholar and the subject, some of the early POSTS 
work is just now appearing. Synopses of , this work appear in the first 
three sections below. ^ * . ■ . 

Some of the early POSTS work was completed by the scholar in^ 
time to be 'described in the first two reports, but was not published 
soon enough to be included in the ''Publications" section. Those .books 
• and articles listed in Section Mil of this report but not described 
herein arc marked with asterisks. The first two General Reports, 
containing descriptions of these works, are available upon request. 

1971/1972 . r 

* 

Edwin Mansfield ' 

. For several years Mansfield has been intensively researching all 
aspects of the innovation process in industry. His most recent papers 
have dealT with probabiliTres of success in industriar~researcfi anH" 

. development /R&D), ^the cost of product innovations, and . the. costs 

. and benefits of international technology transfer. 

The first paper (19) describes the results of quantitative.^ studies 
conducted to test a number of hypotheses concerning the effects of 
organizational and strategic factorsi associated with probabilities of 
success in a firni\ R&D program^ The probabilities of. three tyt)es 
of success were studied, of technical completion, of commercial^ation 
(given technical completion) and of, economic success (giveri jppm- 
*mcrcialization). The d\iid shovV that there is great variability among 
the firms in these probabilities — from as high as almost 1.00 to as 
low as .05 — even among firms in the same industry. Factors contrib- ^ 
u ting to this variability include. (I) If firms want t^) increasq their 
ffirobubilities of commercialization, the findings suggest the desirabiHly 
of earl^ invcstigatiqfi of the profit potential of R&D progr^jms. (2) 
There is a tradc-ofl between the probahiiity of technical completion 
and the probabilit) of econonm; success\ Technically ambitious ancl 
fundtim^ntaJ-projects a re _lcss J iK^^fVsjo be technically 'completed^ but 
if completed, they tend to have tJ::;;W^t^r rate of economic success 
than projects* which arc less fuadamcntal and atpbitious. (3) Formal 
quantitative project selection techniques, as currently applied,' seem 
to increase the probability of commercialization, but reduce the prob- 
ability of economic success . 

In another article (20), Mansfield and^ John Rapoport began look- 
ing at the costs of the ^innovation process within the firm, a subject 
about which little is known. One conceptual problem has been that 
economists sometimes have assumed that R&D costs could be treated 
as synonymous with the cost of product innovation. In previous 

' studies, Mansfield and a toajn of other researchers have shown tha.t 
this assumption is a poor one sinec R&D expenditures account for an 
''^ttv^r^^e of about half the total innovation costs. However, there is 
an cnornHous amount of variation among new products iA the percent 
of costs that go for R&D. Mansfield and Rapoport made a detailed 
^udy of 17 chemical innovations introduced by 5 firms in order to 



^ learn more about the causes for this large variation. Since the sample 
ij^mall and onl> in one industry*, the study eonclusions are tentative. 
Nevecjheless, the datif show that about 50% of the variafion ean be 
explained by ; five faetors. The amount of total innovation eost| 
devoted to K^^D tends to vary direetl> with the importanee of the 
innovation as measured. b> expected sales volume and with the size 
of the innovating firm, and the percent of R&D costs tends to vary 
inversely with the amount of experience the innovator has had in the 
relevant technological area and with the total-innovation .costs. Also, 
~ R&D costs arc a smaller part of the total innovation costs when a 
new pilot plant is built for the new product. 
If confirmed by future research theSc results could have several 
-iatcresting'ramifications. For example, if cxpericace in a technological 
area helps reduce R&D costs, ihis fact could have implications *'for 
competitive relationships amopg firms, an d for toricrs to entry, as 
. well as for intrafirm decision-majcing." , 

In another article (18), Mansfield 'emphasize? mat the transfer of 
technology is b> no means costless- When a plant i^ built abroad 
, based on U.S. tcchnolog>, there gcncrall> urc outlays for engineering 
r consultation prior to building the plant, costs of transferring engineer- 
^ ing information concerning the process find/or product and of super- 
vising the detailed engineering, R&D cost^ |nvolvcd in adapting the 
technology, and costs due to low labor produ»^tivity and poor product 
quality during the period when the workers arc learning to utilize the' 
new technology. Research indicates that these costs df transferring 
technology are a substantial portion of the expense of establishing a" 
new plant abroad. Mimsficld points out a number of fOiitors that influ- 
ence the cost of technology transfer, and provides empirical results 
on this 5Core. Also, he discusses U.S.-U.S.S.R. intCrnatimial tech- 
nology transfer from the point of vitw of his work as U.S. Chmrman 
of the U.S.-U.S.S.R. Working Group on the Economics of Scibntific 
and Technological Information. 

197?/1973 ^ ^ 

Lefton'Stavrianos 

In his latest book (33), Stavrianos sfates that western civilization 
is at the beginning of a trend which will lead to a '*dark age" similar 
to that which occurred after the decline of the Roman Empire. The 
time will be one of despair, pessimism and insecurity. He predicts 
that it will also^be marked by decentralization — political, social and 
economic. For example, he believes that just as Rome's imperial 
structure gave, way to feudal fragmentation so also today's nation- 
states "show signs of *ungluing.** Another characteristic of the cbming 
age is that westerners will increasingly turn to systems of ethics that 
until recently they have largely ignored. Many will follow mystery 
religions and many otheni will turn to Maoist theory for ethical 
guidance. , 

Stavrianos foretells that . . a hulf-millenium of western hegemony 
surely end/' He also predicts that there will be increasing equality 



among all people. Hi5 sa>s, "Liberation iheolog) demands that the 
present exploitation of four-fifths of the human ftimil> by the remain- 
ing one-fifth be ended by rapid soeial ehange/' This change ma> come 
violently "^Cjnionviolentl), depending on the' strength of the resistance 
by those in po^k In any case, Stavrianos believes that this change 
and other transformations in the eoming dark age will constitute a 
*'ne\v beginning' for civilization." He believes that the future epoch 
holds promise for mankind as well as peril. 

1973/1974 ^1 . , 
Graham Allison 

In a recent artiele (2), Allison and Frederic Morris state that aYms 
control agreements have "only constrained and ehannejed national 
weapons development p^rocesscs'*, thc> have not slowed .them. The 
prevailing view of hovv^ strategic weapons systems are developed 
focuses on ifiternational "bargaining/* e.g. the U.S. increased its 
MIRV u'arheads to counter the . expected extension of the Moscow 
-ABM system countrywide. The authors argue, however, that this 
"aclion-rea>:tion" explanation for the -arms race is^*an oversimplifica- 
tion^ It does not provide sufiieieht reason for one weapon taeitierge,* 
rather than another. The authors suggest that at least two other causal 
factors are at work', internal political processes and organizational 
slrueiurcs. It is important for arms control analysts to remember that 
weapons systems are deployed after a lorfg (10-15 years) process of 
development, that this development is determined by hundreds of 
important,* relatively independent decisions that no one political 
ofikial or body e^in possibly oversee, and that* bargaining between 
domestic ,org»mi/ations based on^thoir parochial interests has more 
influJnveA)n weapons' development than does international bargaining. 
Thus.' actions. by the Soviet Union serve primarily as justification for 
the American partieipants^n the bureaucratic struggle to advance 
weapons that they favor. ^ ^ 

Michel Crozief . \ • 

In the first chapter of his reqent book <10), Crozicr states that. the 
vague and persistent feeling that democracies haVe become ungov- 
ernable has been growing st«4^yJin \yest(?rn Europe. The capacity- 
of European governments to act anii to inect'the challenge of citizens' 
demands . . has been dcastically impaired. .\. This impairment of 
capacu|cs is becoming prevalent ... in bargaining among groups, 
income redistribution, and the hanifling of inflation.\The background 
of the problem of governability .includes . . an expi^on of human 
interaction and cprrelatively a tremendous increase oY^ocial pres- 
sure.'' European societies are now characterized t>y / N^oncentra- 
tion, interdependence, and a ^complex texture.'' Unfortunately, the 
EUlropean governments have responded to social complexity by 
^creasing centr-tilization and f6rms of social cohtrol that m'odern 
eilizefls have learned to reject. \ 
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In 1974 '1975 one group of !>choluFS worked closel) together on a 
project concerning the ftdtrdl government and the econom>. This 
collaborative material is described first, follovvcd b> descriptions of 
uork b\ ^he individual member scholars, agd then work b> other 
individual POSTS Fellow listed in alphabetical order. It should be 
noted that ^t>rk which ha*^ not >et been published will be covered 
• in Bext yearns repon , 

Otto Davis, Michael Dempster, Aaro^ Wilda>sk> — 'The U.S. Fed- 
eral Budget Process," V • ^ 
In the earl) 1960> Davis, Dempster ,and Wj!davsk> began work on 
determining exactly how the annual U.S. Federal Bqdget is developed. 
jrhe> found that a basic model for the prcfccss could be characterized 
as: this vear's request for mone> from an agenc> is a ma'rkup of last 
>clir's appfopriation and >his >ear's appropriation b> Congress is a. 
markdfcwrt of this > ear's request b,> the agency made through the. 
Office of Management and Budget. To test thjs model, they looked at 
budget requests and appropriations for more than a hundred agencies 
from World War if to Ffscal Year 1963, and found that with few 
exceptions sudh a model fit well. 

One of the significant results of this earl) work was to show that 
the budget processus much -mort stable than it had previously been 
thought. With regard (o some agencies the budgetary process remained 
stable for five to ten )ear periods, in others it did so throughout the 
post-war period. However, *anal)sis of certain shifts in behavior de- 
lected slatistkall) showed that to predict major changes in an 
agene>'s budget requests and appropriations one would need to include 

• ih the model exogenous variables such as political changes, social 
shifts and changes in the econoniy. 

In more i;ecent work (1 1) the Budget gfouf) has developed a model 
in which the political composition of Congress and the Presidenc), 
budget deficits, ijnem{)lo)ment, the price level', and other variables 

' were, shown to have significant influence on a given agency's budget 
^ process. Testing this extended model b> its abilit> to predict the data 
of five recent >ears, the) found that the Federal Government does 
actuall) react no the same factors as the rest of the. economy. With 
these factors taken into actount the ektended model was a better 
predictor of the results of the budget process than the original model. 

Although the extended model fit well overall, the results were less 
impressive in explaining the Executive, or request, side of budget^ 
devel6pment than m explaining the Congressional, or granyng, side. 
Originall), the group h)pothesiiJed that this was because the agencies 
were closer to the "real" world. and thus their requests .would tend to 
more closely and quickly reflect changes ''ouisi^c' government.. In 
this case the inclusion of the exogenous variables in the extended 
^ model, should hrave brought the level of explanation of the requests 
up to those of apprDpriations. Xfowever, this was not found to be the 
ease. The groUp was thus .required Jg. look elsewhere to- explain the 
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problem. Professor John Crecine (POSTS Fcllou-i973/}^74) ^ 
had been working on a model for understanding the rejationships 
bety^^n agencies, that is, how the budget of one a^j^fc) tends to 
influence the budget of another. During h\% N^ork on the budget of 
the Defense Department, he had de\ eloped a model calfed "Propor- 
nonal Cut;' The essence of this model is that the total of agency 
requests for the department arc com pared ^v^1th the President's dollar 
amount planned for the department, a/ffl the dhffcrence— which is 
invanabl) positive— dislnbutcd prupo;donatel> as cuts to the agencies' 
requests. In this wa\ each agenc% takes its share of the cut called for 
b> the President s proposed figures. Crecine had made limited tests 
of this h>pothesis on Defense DepiutmA^data, the group applied 
full tests of the ' Proportiortal Cur model to the Defense Department 
(usmg Crecine's data) and to the Post Office and then to a larger 
sample at the level of Office of Management and Budget Divisions. 
The model v^os found to predict iriter-agenc) budget behavior on the 
Execiiiive side of the Budget Process with odI> a few exceptions. 

While testing the "Proportional Cut" model. Davis, Dempster and 
Wlldavsk) discovered that some agencies had negative budgets in 
some years, that ii>, the> were projected to Operate in such a way as 
to have 2 surplus at the end of "the fiscal year. Since this surplus 
virtually never occurred in practice, the group was led ib question 
how these negative budgets came about. During the presidency of 
Lyndon Johnson, the governme;it began to use a cash consolidated 
budget which- included trust funds, loan programs, and several other 
areas which had previousl> been separate from the administrative 
budget. Economic advisors had encouraged this accounting ch.ange 
because such funds obviousl) influenced total federal expenditure 
With such funds included, the consolidated budget theoretically 
became a more useful docimient for making projedtion^ about gov- 
ernment expenditure policy and the economy, A straight for^yard 
example oT such policy-making v,\ih\n the cash consolidated budget 
concerns unemployment— the goverofnent projects unemplQyrnent 
figures to determine how large uneriij)loyment expenditures will be 
for the Department of Health/ Education and Welfare (HEW). 

'It was realized by the Johnson Administration, and subsequently 
by the Nixoi? Admirlistration,'' that the consolidated budget made it 
possible to adjust such ptojections— since Congress had no basis on 
which to question them— so that it appeared that the budget was 
within politically desired bounds. For example, if the Executive 
branch projected unemployment figures lower than they were actually 
expected to be, it would appear that HEW would be spending less 
that year, and would therefore^appear to Congress and the public to 
leave & smaller budget deficit than was internally forecast. The result 
would be a gap l^etween internal projections of government behavior 
and economic policy and those announced in the Budget Message to 
Congress, This is JHi obviously unwelcome example of the political 
process directly impinging on economic f^licy. In recent times the 
practice appears to have been explicitly stopped by Executive Order ^ 
of President Ford. 
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The modeh of government beha-\ior developed bv Davis. Dempster 
and W'ildavsk> can be used to duse normal econometric models v^hich 
take into account the rest of the /'real'* Vrorl^^^Jl^Truch economic 
theor>« the government is seen as an agent esse{|^ttyciing outside 
the economv to change a. The group's models <^tn^w3get process 
sho\^ that government expenditure pohcv is not an exogenous force, 
but rather acts, as an endogenous vanable in the v^hole economic 
system. Government reacts to economic and social variablciS ^iih 
vary ing, lags. Macro economic totals for domestic and defense spend- 
ing are set at least Ij months in advance of an> possible spending 
in the economy. The average lag involved is probably closer to 24 to 
30 months from the initial planning of target figures, through ap- 
propriations, to actual expenditure by the spending agency.. This 
suggests that htlle power is left to governmental policy-making except 
in times of crisis such as high unemployment and, or rapid inflation, 
whea .direct action by Congress is required. Dempster and Davis are 
nov^ developing a macro-econon>ic m^odel of a developed vveslem 
economy which they feel domes much closer to the real vvorld than 
standard Keynesian or Monetarist models. 

Otto Davis . ' , 

With several co-authors, Otto Davis analyzed data concerning three 
organizational activities. ihe^FCC and broadcast licensing, turnover/ 
absenteeism, and the schools and student "achievent^nt." Publication, 
of these papers is forthcoming. 

In 1965 the Federal Communications Commission (FCC) produced 
its Policy Statement on Obmparattve Broadcast Hearings. This state- 
ment set forth the criterii used by the FCC to assign radio broadcast 
frequencies. The underlying basis given for the policy is to choose 
the applicant who will best serve ''the public interest." Davis and 
M. 4^. Frederking (State University of New York 'at Buffalo) pro- 
grammed the criteria set forth, and then simulated FCC decision- 
miking by applying this program to 9S actual applications in compe- 
liti9n for 38 broadcast licenses. The FC^ policy is complex, cufnber- 
some and vague in certain* areas. Also, the information supplied by 
applicants is sometimes incomplete *and, or vague. Nevertheless the 
authors* simulation matched .the FCC's .actual choice of applicant in 
86 percent of the cases. Althougft this indicates that the FCC^en- 
eralfy^adhercs to its obje<itiv(? criteria, there may be some problems, 
with Its decision-making process. There are three bodies in the FCC 
which successively review ^ch case (Hearing Examiner, Review 
Board, Commissigp). In 9 of the 38 cases considered, these bodies 
differed* abotJt which was^the best applicant^Thc authors note that as 
minority grottj5s become more insistent on gaining their share of 
control cJF the media, such inconsistencies Within the FCC may be 
challenged.' 

Davis, M..L. Joseph (Carnegie-Mellon) and'W. O. Perry (Carnegie- 
Meflon) compiled data from another study concerning the J^ational 
^^Miance for Businessmen— Job Opportunities in the Business Sector 
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(>«AB-iOBSj program in which members of NAB encouraged private 
cbrporalions to hire the hard-coc^ unemplo>ed " Training for such 
hires was then provided with financial suppon from JOBS, MOsi 
previous studies considered abscnteeii^m simpl> as an anatogue of 
turnover and assumed that the tv^o have identical determinants The 
fundamental hvpothesis mvestigated in this paper, on the other hand, 
IS that there is a simultaneous (feedback) relationship between termi- 
natioa (voluntarv or invol.untar)/and absenteeism. It is assurtied that 
N the two do not have identical determinants. The aifj^^er^^gue that 
* when employees are dissatisfied with theTr jobs, but have not vet found 
alternative employment, the> tend to be frequently late. or absent 
This allows the employee to temporanly withdraw from the unsatis- 
factory situation without losing all the benefits of employment. When 
dissatjsfacuon increases even more or the employee finds another job, 
he or she finally quits. Thus, absenteebm may .be one of the most 
. -significant indicators of prospective turnover. The study also shows 
that involuntary tgrmination (being fired) is strongly related to absen- 
» -teeism. Many NAB-JOBS p^frticipants were fired for absenteeism 
even when their pcrfomiance on the job (when they were there) was 
satisfactory. 

In 1964 James C6leman collected" educational data on more than 
^ 16,000 twelfth-grade studentS.^These data included the students' 
achievement test scores, and their answers to a detailed questionnaire 
called the ' Equality of Educational Opportunity Survey" (EEOS). 
A. E. Boardman fU. Of Pennsylvania), Davis, N. Johnsori (Carnegie- 
Mellon) and M. T. Sanday (U. of Pennsylvania) have reanalyzed this 
infutTna<ion through the use of simultaneous equations models in 
order to examine more closely the interactions among variables in the 
education process. Most previous analyses haye modeled the educa- 
tion process a^ a single-equation production function in which achieve- 
ment is the output. The authors note th^ although achievement is 
- one important result, it is .not the only one that is significant in pre- 
paring for a career or other adult activities. Moreover, the factors 
contributing to achievement (or failiire) are related to each other in 
a much more intricate way than can be showji in a single equation?) 
The authors* research shows feedback relationships between variables 
(not simply reciprocity) and it provides a fine mesh analysis of how 
exogenous variables affect endogenous variables. 

Michael Dempster 

The data base for the U.S. Federal Budget project (sec above) is 
large and unwieldy, which variables best explain the dynamics of the 
situation is not apparent. While working on that prpject, Dempster 
was therefore led to develop new statistical procedures for selecting 
explanatory variables in multiple regression studies,' and he designed 
and supervised the writing of a very large computer program to effect 
such procedures with high numerical accuracy. These amount to 
procedures fur automatically identifying the variables influencing a 
process under study. A paper reporting this work is currenfly in 
oreparaiion. The techniques developed can have wide application in 
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the social scfcnces because much of the work done in lhai broad area 
concerns large data bases and large numbers of possibl) relevant 
explanatory variables. 

About half of Dempster's time at the Center was used for his 
collaborative work on the U.S. Federal Budget, the rest was spent in 
esseniiallv pure mathematical research. He made consfderable pro- 
gress on' a long-term program for»dc\ doping abstract foundations for 
optimization and control in applic^ions as di\crse as management 
science, mathematica! economics and rocketry. Together v^ith Pro- 
fessor Roger J-B. Wets of the University of Kentucky, he developed 
a calculus-like fundamental theory of optimization in abstract spaces. 
An important part of the work was concerned with a study of the 
nature and representation of structures dual to those invo!>-ed in the 
original specifications of the problem. The introduction of "dual 
variables" into an optimization problem yields more information 
about the origuial situation. For example, the optimal trajectory of 
a rocket can be studied as a single element of an infinite dimensional 
vector space. To tach primal variable measuring the physical state^of 
the rocket at an instant of time can be associated an instantaneous 
dual variable \\hich can be sho\^n to be the change in the optimal 
value of the objective criterion when at that instant the dynamical 
equation for that variable is relaxed by a unit. In such a prx)blem, 
the time trajectories of the du^l variables form an element of the dual 
vector space of the space of trajectories for the primal variables. The 
two spaces are tied together theoretically by the operatioi}^ of inte- 
grating their product over time. When the trajectories are bounded in 
the state space, one is dealing with a space of essentially bounded 
functions. Another branch of the general program, completed in 
conjunction with Peter M. Lcwy, a graduate student at Oxford, con- 
cerned the dual of this space. Lewy and Dempster were successful in 
providing a detailed representation of the dual space of the space of 
essentially bounded functions. The resuHs of this work have both 
practical and purely mathematical applications. 

In addition to his mathematical research, whfile at the Center 
Dempster advanced his long-standing ihterests in formal modeling of 
mental processes and in the mind -body problem. He began joint work 
with Professor Robert Shaw of the University of Minnesota (Center 
Fellow during 1974/ 1975) which is aimed at testing the feasibility 
of human intuitive perception of space-time and other higher dimen- 
sional structures. Shaw had developed the idea that the brain encodes 
perceptions in terms of transformations under which the incoming 
information is invariant. Such a model of mind requires much less 
storage and processing space in the brain, since brain function Is 
vastly simplified. This is a possible explanation of the human brain's 
enormous storage and processing capacity. 

Humans process information in three simultaneous ^dimensions 
rather than in four, but it is possible that we arc capable of a better 
understanding of the fourth dirpcnsion than has previously been 
tnown. To test this, JDempster first solved the problern of generating, 
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v^ilh the use of a computer, four-dimensional figures in sarious 
"poses** corresponding to a group of transformations with a given 
generator. He ^and Sha^ will present these to experimental subjects 
together with figures which arc not prcy>crl> constructed. Shaw's past 
.experiments have shown that an)one can quicklv learn lo intuit with- 
out error whether or riot a r/jr^^-dimcnsional figure has been proper!) 
maniptSated according to a group of transformations. This project 
will determine v^fiethcr people can also learn to intuit when four-di- 
mensional figures have been properl) manipulated. If the> can, it will 
.support the idea that^pcople arc capable of thinking in four-dimen- 
sional representations. Such a model might assist in explaining phe- 
nomena such as precognition in humans.^. 

Aaron Wil^avsky . ^ ^ * 

Last >ear, Wildav^k> studied poliC\-making in several large areas 
of concern, including international affairs, the domestic political 
structure and the 'he'^lth care system. ^ • 

Beginning in October 1973, the Organization of Petroleum Export-' 
ing Countries (OPEC) raised its-prices^ 100 percent. This has caused ^ 
a 'catastrophe** in world economic and political order. With Edward 
Friedland and Paul Seabury, both of the U. of California. Berkek>, 
Wildavsk> has written a book about this catastrophe (39). The authors^ 
&a>, *The crisis v^ill not'be short, nor limited in effect. The change is 
systematic.** They draw a scenario of the present and future damages 
to world order created b> t4ie great flow of wealth to the OPEC 
nations. One of the major problems js that the developing countries' 
cannot afford the oif needed to transport fertilizer to produce fO0ti. Ih 
all countries the increased oil price triggers inflation and unemploy- 
ment, anS it causes tremendous balance of payments deficits. The oil 
producers'* try to find .ways to handle their great wealth, if they make 
short-term investments, frequently transferring funds to avoid ex- 
propriation, the order of the oil importers' investment sector is dis- 
rupted, if the exporters invest in long-term transactions, the importers 
may lose control of their own economies. The authors state that we 
should consider all options to drive the price of oiPdown. 

In an^jarticle on the past, and future of |he U.S. Presidency (38), 
VVildavsky^uggests that the mutual relations between the President 
and iRe people are flawecl. When ;ill presidems . . fail . . . when, 
moreover, all known replacements are expected* to fail, the difficulty 
is not individual but systemic." In the future the scope of government 
is, if ^nything, likely to enlarge, and so t^he President is likely to be 
more important. Power will becomp more concentrated, in the Presi- 
dency because anti-secrecy reforms and the decline of seniority in 
Congress decrease powerful cohesion* there, because political party 
Yc/orm laws weaken those organizations and because the courts can, 
only react to illegal actions of ihp Pres^ent rather than control future 
choices. Wildavst^ predicts that the Pjpidency will «fso become more 
isolated from the legislature and the bureaucracy.- As the nation's 
problems be(::ome more* complex, future Presidents will attempt to 
simplify the demands made oft their attention by creating a small 



grou^ of "super-secretaries*' with jurisdiction ovCr'several depart- 
ments. Wilddvsk> believes that it is important to maiptairr a svslem 
of checks and balances, and Xu do that wc should hclf> institutions, 
such as ihe poiiucal parties, the Congress and the media. \o grow. 

Most people are healthier toda> than people like themsdivcs have 
ever been, and most people feel that their own doctor is good Studies 
show that further improvement of medical care in the, U.S would do 
little to improve health. Yet polls indicate thai one thirtl to two thirds 
of the population think that the medical care svstem in ihe U.S. is in 
crisis. WiJdavskv proposes, in a forthcoming article, thai the reason 
for this is that rmplicit aim of medical care is not so much improved 
physical health as equalizing access to medical care.>As most docfors 
would point out. manv patients need more "caring" than ''doctoring." 
The government haslargeh become more concerned wi^h equal access 
to caring (i.e., medical care) than with improved health because 
medicine^ ^t the margin, does not injprove health. Determining how 
much medical care is sufficient is diffcult enough, determining how 
much caring is neccssar> is virtuall) impossible. Since, medicine is 
not an exact science and since psychological benefits arc- involved, 
there is alwavs one more drug or treatment that might be administered 
to improvje the patient's well-being. Consequently, p^li^nts and doctors 
lend to resolve their uncertainties b> using medical care to the level 
of insurance and subsidy. Policy makers should take this tendenc> 
into account. 

Other Individual F^IIowk 
Garry Brewer / 

As a senior staff member of the Rand Corp<-)ration, Brewer has 
analyzed several topics largely neglected in the relevant fields, includ- 
ing problems with model building .and planning for the terminals 
of war. 

4ii a Rand Paper (6) Brewer shows that many modeli<Mmulations 
and games (MSG's) developed \vith the support opgmern men t furtds 
are misusqior underused for various reaspu^involving the policy- 
makers, th^nodel builders and their ijji^factions. Brewer slates that 
one needs to define cleariy the puj^ptJses fox which^a model-building 
project i?* being undertaken,^^s^iaH> those motives which are not 
technical. Other moU\ci/^4ndudc the use of MSG's to defer making a 
deeision or for advocacy. On the'ojher side, models are often used 
poorly because the technician is more interested in building the model 
than in explaining its substance and use to a policymaker. Documen- 
tation of man> large-scale models is scanty at best. This makes it very 
difTiLuit for soifieone other than the original builder to use the model 
or to begin asking different questions than those initially asked. Mis- 
uses of models also occur because technicians are aware that if they^ 
validate the client's original "hunch" the client is more likely to offer 
them foJIow-on contracts or promotions. Br^^wer also emphasizes Ihe 
importance of appraising a model throughout its development as well 
di completion, preferably through external professional review. \ 
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Brewer and co-auiKqrJ. L. Foster (Rand Corporation) state in 
another paper that Unte.aticmion has been paid to the termination 
of war (8). Once a v^aF*h« begun, political objectives are rarcl> 
clearl) defined for various /Olsons, including the cohiplexities qf the 
value trade-offs involved^ thc»collcclivc aspect of government deci- 
sion-making, and the problems involved ^vith informing allies and 
energies of the countrv's poliKtal objectives ^hen a \\ar is in process. 
Jk^. since World War 11, the conflicts that have developed have been 
^^.^^'^ terminated short of , all-out destruction of the adversa/v. This has been 
due to the restramt of the great powers, the time needed to mobilize 
an arm>, which allows for political control of the situation, a doctrine 
of limitation, and a common strategic language. Hov^ever, ihe rules 
of the game do not pertain in the case of a nuclear war. Great de- 
struction can occur verv quickl), before the political protocol which 
restrains conventional warfare can be effected. Communications 
s>stems are the most likel> first targets of nuclear attack. Even ij^ 
decision is made to terminate conflict, how can the bom bei^.'l^e re- 
called? If political leaders are killed or isolated from militaf) leaders, 
the latter must assume rcsponsibilitv for the conduct of the war. Since, 
iraduiOrtall) the militar> pursues victor) within limits set b> the 
political feadership, this couid easil> lead toward escalation of the 
war until all-out destruction is achieved. How, v^h> and v^hen to end 
a war needs to be, studied further, especiall> in the area* of developil^ 
doctrines and strategies that, while aiming primaril) at deterrence, 
also ofler.lhe possibilit) of ending vwthin the limits of reasonable 
objectives and at acceptable costs. 

Brewer also devoted considerable time last >ear to one of his major 
interests, the care of handicapped child/eh. With J. S. Kakalik of the 
Rand Corporation, he wrote a .paper (7j summarizing a 'two-^ear 
research effort undertaken at the request of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare to stud> the man> major federal programs 
and hundreds of state and local progj:ams that serve the,spe^:ial tideds 
of 9 million mcnta!l> or'ph>sicall> handicapped children in tTic U.S. 
. The researchers found tha> the current service s>stem is ver> worth- 
whife, but that it could be improved' in four major areas. 1). Insuffi- 
cient resources — b> the most conservative estimate, about 40% of 
the handicapped children arc not receiving the special x^ducation they 
need. 1) Inequit) — various states spend widel> var>ing amounts on 
handicapped residents. 3) Lack of planning, coordination and infor- 
mation. 4) Gaps in services — thc-oMUiacs found that programs are 
stverel) lacking for .prevention uf handicapping problefns, identifica- 
tion of them, and direction of the child's parents to match the child 
. * with the appropriate mix of services. 

In another project. Brewer and S. Marshall (Russell Sage Founda- 
tion) focused on this' need foF "direction," that is, the 'accurate assess- 
ment of a chifd's service needs through time and the matching of those 
needs with locall> available services. The Russell Sage Foundation 
provided funds for Brewer and Marshall to produce a film which 
^ u.ou]d explore this problem, highlight policy recommendations con- 
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ceming it, and show how the proposed Lmplemeniaiion worked. The 
film has been completed and ii> now, being shown to selected audiences 
in the cuie^^iiere it .wa^ made, with plans for wider distriBtition later. 
The film is entitled. What Do We Do Xow?, and it provides a view 
of a working center, the Golden Gate Regional Center for the Devel- 
opmentall> Disabled in San Francisco, "the best partial model in 
operation/' In addition to being an exploration of' the substantive 
problem, this project was an experiment in using film to disseminate 
research results^ a medium seldom used b> social' scientists. Brewer 
and Marshall found film to be a compelling vehicle for their ideas. 

Brewer and J. S, Kakalik (Rand) have also researched mental 
health^and mental retardation services in Nevada. In a lcngth> report 
(9), they sbow that at least 11,000 people with mental health dis- 
^ orders, at least 11,000 mentall> retarded people and at least 44,000 
alcohof or drug abusers jieeded some t>pc of substantial services in 
Nevada in 1975, This report summarizes the findings and recommen- 
dations'of the stud^ of all major, services and service delivery pro- 
grams for these different groups of people. It describes all major 
public and private programs intended to meet their needs, documents 
problems encountered in services and programs, and presents recom- 
mendations for improvement. 

Jacob Fine 

Fine is concerned with developing a s>stem for periodic monitoring 
of the quality of care given b> the practicing ph>sician, to be admin- 
istered b> a National Board of Peer Rc\ie^, which would function 
in many respects like the National Board of Medical Examiners. 

He says, "Doctors make mist^akes. Some mistakes are inevitable. 
Thus, jt was impossible to foresee that blindness would be caused by 
giving bx>gen to premature infants. Other mistakes, like those that 
result from the need to act quickl>, are understandable, and miist be 
allowed for. But aft^r these are discounted, an imposing amount of 
.substandard performance b> physicians remains, whether betailse 
of ^oversight, overwork, msufficient expertise, or because of inadequate 
assessment of the issues that govern the decision to act." 

.Currently, review of 'the individual doctor's performance is well 
^done in teachinjg hospitals, buj in commur^ity hospitals it is all too 
. often not mu£h more than a formality. The Federal government has 
recently instituted the review of care given by physicians whose 
services are paid for by Medicare or Medicaid. This system (PSRO) 
undertakes to monitor the management of each case by paramedical 
personnel under the suoprvisioji of a physician to see that the reason 
for admission, the lengin ofiStay, and the Qse of drugs and services con- 
form to a set of criteria for the disorder under review. The primary 
objective is to control costs^ but there is good reason to be .cautious 
about how much it will achieve in upgrading the quality of care. It 
will identify the grossly deviant, but a good deal of substandard care 
wifl escape assessment, care that relates to judgments which cannot 
be articulated in explicit terms, yet ar<^ controlling forced in the 
management of the patient. — 
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To supplement PSRO, Fine proposes a system of peer review 
operated by an independent -non-political agency, employing p£^id 
physician-reviewers competent in the specialty under review ' They 
would rate quality as "satisfactory*^ or "unsatisfactory" by retrospec- 
tive review of a sample of the record of the physician's hospital, and 
ambulatory patients. Opponents of peer review have claimed that 
there are few conditions for which one can insist on a single ap- 
proach under all circumstances. The ratings are based upon implicit 
as well as explicit review. They allow for regional differences in modes 
of practice, but not those that are below a national standard set by 
specialty boards. The validity of the method of rating was tested, in 
collaboration with the Stanford Quality Assurance Program, by the 
use of five reviewers to rate the same set of records of a given disorder. 
Consensus in ratings of three hundred records was more than 87% 
and 90% resp^tively for two common clinical disorders. This degree 
of consensus justifies further testing of the method as a major instru- 
lAent for the purpose qf identifying those whose performance needs 
to be improved in the interests of the medical profession ai well as 
the public. 

Eliot f reidson • ^ ' . • 

la a recent book (13)^ Frerdson reports the results qf a qualitative 
^udy of a ' model medical -group" set up to be as close as possible 
' * to the ideal of liberal medical reformers. The group operated on a.^^ 
pre-paid basis^ and the physicians were employees on salary. Freid- 
son's purpose m the study of this group was to "assess how formal 
' . schemes are likely to be carried out in light of the way physicians 
make sense -of their'^vvork and its problems. I shall show how, down 
at the level of everyday niedifal work, the physician transforms the 
intent of the forjmal scheme to make it compatible with his own 
conceptions of need, pjopriet:^^ and convenience." Data were gathered 
for this study by means of interviews witfi the physicians and with the 
group's administrators. • " ' ► 

It is often believed that in group practice doctors will monitor each 
other's performance, and that costs will be lowered through economies 
of scale and through more^ efficient use of specialists' time. Freidson 
found, however, that the group did not function as smoothly as one 
might' have expected, partly because the physicians generally had a 
self-image in which they were "special people especially deserving of 
trust." The doctors "relied heavily on a special conception of them- 
selves as professionals " Thus, the rules of the group, and the admin- 
istrators attempting to enforce those rules, were largely ignored when 
they conflicted with the physicians' own ideas of how to practice . 
. medicine. Abuses of group practice, such as tardiness, avoiding house 
^ Calls, and excessive tests, and abuses of good medical practice in 
gencraH could not be controlled by the administrators. Freidson says, 

. . the formal authority in the medical group was neutralized by its 
holders* reluctance to employ it and, perhaps mori^Hiportantly, by the 
unwillingness of the working physicians to grant it legitimacy/' 



Since the administrators were unable to control the group, 
wduld expect that the ph>sicians would develop informal controls 
among themselves, cspcciall) in regard to qualil) of care. And in fact, 
such controls did exist, but lhe> were applied with a \er> light touch. 
A physician might talk to another about repeated offenses, but vvaS* . 
likel> to go no further than that even if the offender continued to be' 
delinquent. It was considered 'impolite** to press the issue. Moreover, 
most mistakes were "normalized*' b> the offender and others in the 
group through the belief that errors were inevitable given the heav^ * 
workload and the imprecis^Ljiayife of the practice of medicine. Freid- 
soji concludes that proposals for a comprehensive national health 
s^tem which would include s>'3temaiicall> applied controls on per- 
formance have not adequately addressed the problem that physicians 
are likely to covertly resist such control. 

Robert Haggerty * ^ ^ 

Studies show that most education does little to improve health 
habits. The few techniques that have been successful have included 
active involvement by the student in the learning process, such as 
student discussion of the merits of a good health habit, rather than 
passive information transfer, such as Ihe-use of educational pamphlets. 
Behavior modification methods have also been successful (e.g. in 
helping students quit smoking) byt their use is often spumed because 
many educators think such techniques mvolve mind control. Haggerty 
notes that students are not iorced by these methods to act in ways 
they do. not wish to. In fact, modern "behavioral" techniques rely 
heavily on 5e//-reinforcement. Religious groups, such as Mormons, 
have for years provided social reinforcement for good health habits . 
in their members. Haggerty proposes that health educators work 
through social organizations, such as religious groups, to promote 
changes in lifestyle. 

iJkHaggcsty lijSds the development of the new government-funded 
Center 16t HeaTilh Education for Disease Control in Atlanta, Georgia. 
He advises the staff of this C(^njer to develop . . . a coherent strat- 
egy , . . Involving all the ways to change behavior rather than the 
fragmented disease by disease, method by method approach used 
to date.'^ 

Gudmnn^ Hemes 

Hemes was involved in two major projects last year. In Norway 
he is the Research Director of a comprehensive study of the distribu- 
tion of political and social power in his Country. This large project 
was commissioned ^by the Prime Minister's office, and it is financed 
by annual grants from the Norwegian Parliament. Hemes also worked 
last year on a govefnment-spopsored study of various income and 
. status levels in Norway. ^ 

The "Levels of Living" material has not yet been published so it 
will be described in the next POSTS General Report. Hemes has 
published (in Norwegian) a theoretical framework for the study of 
oowef (14). An English version of this book, lo^e called Power and 
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PowerlessnesSy h now being completed. Hemes and O. Berhifjord 
bdve also published a paper la>ihg the theoretical groundwork for an 
eftipirieal stud) of the interface betuecn large firms, th^ir interest 
org^inizations and the state (16), The English translation of the title 
of ihis- article would be. '"State-building and the Diminishment. of 
Markets." 

The theoretical point of departure for Hemes* work on power is a 
model for collixti\e dcciifons first developed b> James S. Coleman, 
Hemes focuses on extendmg and applying this framework for the 
slud> of social po^Vcr. For example, in a forthcoming paper, he uses 
Coleman's model to explain and separate several meanings of the term 
•power*' as it i> currently used. In Coleman's model, purposive actors 
take an intere^t'in events whose outcomes' affect fhem, and each actor, 
can affect the outcomes of some of the events. An actor's interest ia 
an event is equal to the difference its outcome makes to him, his initial 
control i> his influence over the outcome. The conceptual building 
blocks are actors and events related b> .interest* and control. The 
relational aspect of power is involved when a "distance" exist^ be- 
tween what an actor initially controls and the final control that he 
wants. To close this distance, the* actor exchanges control of wjiat 
interests him little for control of what interests him ijiore. This can 
be a bilateral agreement, or a more complex collective transaction. 

Hemes, employing this model, shows that "poiver" can be under- 
stood ia terms of "autonomy" and "dependency" by calculating an 
actor's dependence on another actor. This, is done by multiplying the 
6rsl actor s interest in an event times the control the other actor has 
over that event, apd summing for all relevant events. The general 
power of an actor, then, equals his fraction of control, over events, 
with the events weighted by the interest other actors have in them, 
events becoming more valuable the more powerful me actors are who 
take an interest in them. Since this concept of general power expresses 
the relative amounts accrued by each actor, it shows the distributive' 
aspects of power. The final control an actor obtains Over an event 
(after all transactions have taken place) is proportional to his interest 
m'it and to his power. The impact an ac<jr has on the outcopie of 
this event depends on how he allocates his resources in obtaining 
control over that event. This shows Ihe fl//c?cam'^' aspect of power.^ 

Of course,^actors often disagree about what would-be a. desirable 
outcome for a given event. Opposed interests can be thought of as 
directed interests, the power of the collective is ihtn equal to the sum 
of directed interests in it, with each actor's interests weighted by his 
power. 

In another paper, Hemes shows that Coleman's concepts for a 
system* of divisible events are isomorphic to concepts used in econoh- 
ICS to describe a pure-exchange economy. For example, actors in an 
economy can mcrease their satisfaction by exchanging part pf the 
slock of some of their commodities to obtain more of another com- 
modity. Likewise m power relationships, actors exchange control of 
what interests them less for control of what interests them more. The 



resources an actor holds consist of the Mmi of the initial endov^ent 
he has of different goods, each weightecTfai its price, similarly, the^ 
power of an actor is the control he has of tft«kOutcomes of different' 
. events (goods) each weighted b> the interest of w^r actors (the pnce 
set by the marketplace). < \^ 

Hemes further examines the 4dea..,QLsirmlaritjes\et\veen social 
exchange and economic exchange b\ looHng"•a^JIll^as Hobbes' 
model of collective decision-making as given m Leuat^bu^Hcvncs 
shows that the model assumes exchange between acrors, i,c, ,s^iharket - 
of transHcuor\s, Implicit in this concept is the idea of commutative 
justice, jhat is, actors exchange things Qf equal value, or equal frac- 
tions of control over the total. resources in the s>stem. Thus, an actor's 
purchasing power is determined b> how man> of the total resources 
in the system other actors would give for the use of his power. Hemes 
$hows that b> using the above concepts, the power of an actor and 
the way that power changes can be described formally In economic 
lemis of pure barter. Many featur^^s of Hobbes' model of political 
power have the same basic logical structure as pure exchange for 
prirate goods pnd services. 

In a state of nature the external effects 'ot an actor's choic^ are 
greater than the internal effects, an actor can affect another's welfere 
more than his own. This leads to a life of uncertainty apdVear, and 
as an economist would say, there is an opportunity cost of remaining 
in ijiis condition. Hemes points put that Hobbes shovys it is rational 
for actors to exchange control of each other's choice of action, thereby 
establishing a *'commonwealth.'* However, trust between k:tors is 
needed for this, natural persons establish "trust" for a commonwealth 
by transferring control over puiiishments to a collective body. 5> 
collective action, men,change the reward structure so that it no longer 
becomes individually rational 4(0 -choose a course of action that is 
collectively ^harmful, ^ . , : 

Hemes also explores the exchange of control in a specific context, 
namely, in legislatures. William Riker and Steven Brams have argued 
that in legislatures a "paradox of vote trading" may arise, i.e., although 
all members make rational trades wHich^ are advantageous to the 
traders, the sum of the trades, due to external effects, are disadvan- 
tageous to everybody, including the traders themselves. Riker and * 
Brams also state that the paradox of vote trading **is in5scapable. . . 
Hemes argues, however, that external epnstraints which render vote 
trading inefficient for the group of mehibers as a whole can be over- 
come. Externalities occur because a market does not exist which is. 
equal to the opportunity cost of remaining in the inefficient stat^. 
Memb<?rs of the legislature must make new contracts with each other 
to establish a market for the control of trades. Such "meta-trade" . 
would involve exchange of the control over what trades the other 
should enter into. For example, if there are three members of a group, 
the highest utility possible fdr members #1 and #2 is ojbtained if one 
exchanges his vote for a promise from the other that he will not enter 
into a contract with anyone else in the next vote, thereby forming a 
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coalition. This type of agreement is very useful to members ^1 and 
#2, but very ctitly to ^3, Should mejnbers aacf ^2 exclude 
#3? Because control of the actions of others is ,more^ valuable than 
control over one's own vote, and because a series of votes occurs, it 
eventually behooves members - i and -2 to give member -3 con- 
trol over their next voles. Since member =^3 loses utility, when^^^l 
^and ^2 contract with each other/;? 3 then tells them not^to trade. 
Consequently, all three vote ^^sincerelv** and gain the highest coltcetiye 
utility possible. 

In order to create a model that describes structural change without 
glossmg over either the continuing influence of individual choices on 
the environment (social, economic, political and physical)^ or the 
continuing effects of the environment on individual choices? Hemes 
proposes in pother paper that we Jock at stability and change as 
process outcomes generated b> interrelationships of the component 
parts of the system. He emphasizes the dynamism of, these interrela- 
tionships, noting that other analysts have tended to assume greater 
stability in the parameters and operators of a given process than therc| 
actually is. For.cxample, soipjc anthropologists have tended to assume 
that a ^n^h^j^a^^fd strupfcere is constant, whereas actually the 
actors who^^^e the fruits punishments of that structure con- 
tinually influence thCv structure itself. Although the structure may be 
in equilibrium, it is not static. 

Hemes then describes four types of change processes, labeling 
them: "simple reproductfeif-^wom parts of a process are steadily 
replaced to maintain Uie statbs quo, "contracted or expanded repro- 
ductioii"— the number of parts in a process is expanded or contracted, 
but the process* remains largely the same; "transition"— the functions 
of a process remain the sap^, but the parameters of the process 
change, thereby changing the outcome; and "transformation"— the 
functions an(j[ parameters of a procel^iSj^ange, drasUcally changing the 
outcome. Hemes clescfibes one intei#ing and important type of 
transformational change, that^ which ocTOfs when' a process is simul- 
taneously destructive and generative. Mikx's historical materialism 
mpdel provides an example of such ^ansformation. To increase its 
wealth, the bourgeoisie makes conditions favorable to creating a large 
working class, but these conditions eventually iinderminQ the existence 
of nhe bourgeoisie itself. SucK a process, which is simultaneously 
p/oductive and counter-productive, can be called ^'dialectical " Hemes 
^mphasizes^hatwhen analyzing a sociaj structure one should consider 
what pcoblejnstHat ordiy;creates— problems which, when men .try to 
solve them, could'radicaliytrai^rm the structure. 

Joshna Lederberg • . " * . 

In February 1975, 150 experts from around the world met at the 
International Conference t)n Recombinant DNA Molecules to discuss 
opqjily the wisdom Of pursuing genetic engineering research. Leder- 
berg^ attended that meeting and has been an active participant m the 
* continuing debate on this controversial subject. In a recent paper (17) 
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he exprdsedJiis view of the matter. He begins by explaining that we 
now have the technical capabilit> to fragment animal or human DNA 
into perhaps a million segments and transfer a single segnxeni to a 
bacterial host fpr stud> or for production' of large quantities of a 
specific DNA segment. This technique of gene implantation can also 
be used to transfer .the genetic information from the cell of one speties 
to that of another. Although applications for the "DNA splicing" 
procedure have not >ct been full> developed, such research ^'promises 
some'ofihe most pervasive benefits for thcpublic health since the 
discover) and promulgation of antibiotics." For example, the tech- 
nique could be used for lai;ge-scale production of human"^ proteins, 
such as the antibod> gloBulins that are currently in scarce suppl> for 
medical use. The bios>nthetic proteins would make it possible it> 
provide man> people passive immuni^tion against such iijfectious 
diseas<^ as influenza, hepatitis, herpes and rabies. . . " 

Lederberg emphasizes another important reason for continuing 
DNA. splicing research, to learn as much as ^ssible aSbut how to 
defend against '*viral pandemic." A new, virulent strain of fnfluenza, 
for example, could be.terribl> destructive if scientists did not have 
enough tools to quickl> develop a vaccine, or some other medfcal 
defense. . • ^ * 

The potential benefits a^e great, there are also risks. Many scientists 
I "arc concerned that, DNA splicing ma> inadvertently generate a new 
pathogen inimicable to man. Sincq the procedure is relatively simple, 
there is concern that people with "less'than-n\ature" professional and 
ethical -iudgmeni ma> tr> to use it. Lederberg emphasizes the impor- 
tance of making ever) effortlo assess both the risks afid the benefits 
of DNA s{?licing research to find the optimal balance in its control. 

A committee of the National Academy of Sciences has recbm- 
mended that where jpazard m the research is ^asonabl> predictable, 
laboratory containment procedures aXin to those apprjgpriate for , 
known patjiogens should be used. Lederberg^ agrees with this. He 
disagrees, however, with proposals that would place extreme security • 
requirements on research involving implausible hazards, »uch as the 
, . introduction of -existing genes for antibiotic resistance into other non- 
pathogenic species. Instead, he believes that the best strategy would 
be to use safe ''vectors,'' such as bacteria withjittle chance of survival 
* outside the laboratory. 

DaVid Medianic . , , . ' 

Mechanic irvinterested in the .sociological factors affecting and 
affected by. physical apd mental illness. Last year he wrote ilfiany 
articles on different aspects of this'subject area. For example, in one 
p^per he. studies problems in the measurement of stress and social 
, adjustment (22). To analyze the relationship between stress and 
illness, T., H. Holmes and several other researchers have developed 
the Social Readjustment Rating Scale (SRRS), a list of life change 
events, each weighted by a score indicating the expected adjustment 
^required by the event. Mechanic points *out that ih6 SRRS is very 
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useful, yet has some important implications that ought to be cor- 
rected. . , Holmes does not weight events wording to whether their 
effects are positive or adverse. For example, a job promotion and a 
demotion are weighted equall). The operating assumption is thai 
cfiange per se tends to cause stress and increase the possibilit) of 
illness. Mechanic shows that this is not necessarily so. There a;e 
approximately: twice as manv items on the scale with adverse effects 
(e.g. troubles with the boss) as with positive effects (e.g. personal 
achievement) and many more items than that which could be either 
(e.g, changes in one's job). For the latter, the investigator does not 
know, whether th§ change is good or bad. Mechanic thus notes that it 
may be only, the events with adverse effects which actually increase 
the risk of illness. In any case, differentiaiing events with good and 
bad effects would help to understand further "the roles that different 
types of life changes may 'play in varying disease conditions," 
. It is known that social class, household structure and other social 
variables affect various processes related to mental illness arid its 
treatment. Many studies have been conducted sho^ving the relation- 
ship between a variable and the resporise to mental ilfncss. Ifi another 
article (21) Mechanic points out the need for a *'gen^ral frame of 
reference" to tie together these disparate studies. One useful frame- 
work focuses on the process of conceptualizing symptoms such that 
various attributions are made about them Csuch as their cause and 
whether they are physical or mental). These attributions are shaped 
by the symptoms themselves and by the sociocultural characteristics 
of the person. Soctoiultural predisposition is.also one of several influ- 
ences on whether or not care is 5ought,*and the type of care selected 
Mechanic suggests that 1o analyze help-seeking, it is **necessary to 
distinguish a variety of issues in a way that no existing study has 
effectively achieved.^ Such issues inclucfe^ * 

1. How are social characteristics related to seeking treatment and 
how are they related tb the prevalence of certain problems? ' 

2. Jo what extent do certain sociocultural processes relate to the 
general inclination to seek care and to what extent do they relate 
tb the inclination to seek a certain type of care? 

Mechanic and J. Gr^enley (University of Wisconsin) began pursu- 
ing such issues in a study of university students (24). Using a variety 
of measures of symptoms and incapacity, they compared the types of 
patients who seek assistance from various helping agencies with those 
♦who report symptoms but who have not sought help. Data for this 
analysis came from a random sample of a student population in a 
large public university in the Midwest and from consecutive samples 
of students from this population seeking assistance from the Univer- 
sity Psychiatric Outpatient Service and^e Student Counseling Center 
It was f9und that more women than men seek help, and that students 
who arc younger than t^ieir classmates tend to seek help more than 
older students. Thus, Mechanic and Greenley suggest that attention, 
be given to younger students and to the phychological adjustment 
^ they face. ^ 
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The results of the stud> also show a sub^iantiaJ amount of reported 
psychologic^ stress if\ the general student populaUon. As anticipated, 
the highest levels of dLsirc-^s ^cre found aniong those seeking ps>cbi- * 
atric assistance, and the lowest levels wete found in the Tdpddfn^,' 
saipple, with the counseling sample holding an mtermcdiatc positjon/ 
There was, however, substantial overlap in reported ^els of distress 
between the random sample and each of the yitnples of students 
seeking help Mechanic and Grccnlev emphasize that this finding 
should not discourage support ?or helping services, but rather should 
encourage it so tl^ihe agencies can better deal with widespread-, 
situational distress amorfg students. 

Mechanic' also stujdied how differences in the organization of health' 
care groups affect the ph>sician/patient relationship. In a recent paper 
(23), he discusses this issue as it concerns medical services. Informa- 
• lion was gathered bv questionnaire about 889 primary care physicians 
in the U.S. who practice either solo, in non-prepaid groups, or in 
prepaid groups. Data were collected on ph>sician demography, work- 
load, use of various proc<fdures, social orientations to medical prac- 
tice, satisfaction, and attitudes iQward socio-political aspects of med- 
ical care. A doctor s estimate of the proportion of his patients' visits 
that were trivial, unnecessar> and inappropriate is a useful indicator 
of his reactions to patients. The doctor who is likely to think a 
•patient's visit is trivial tends to listen less well to the patient and in 
general to be less responsive to the patient's needs. One of the more 
important findings of the current stud> was that physicians in prepaid 
settings are much more likely than other physicians to report that 
their patients' visits are trivial. Physicians in prepaid practice have no 
economic incentive to cope with a heavy workload by 'increasing hours 
as do the solo practitioners. The data show that, Instead, they try to 
squeeze as many paficnts as possible into the regul^ working hours 
set by the group. Me<:hanic hypothesizes that doctors in prepaid 
settings respond less well to their patients because they feel harassed 
by the need to process many patients very quickly. Prepaid groufj^ , 
frequently provide fewer resources for ambulatory care than indicated 
by demand. Also, in many prepaid groups, patients frequently cannot . 
obtain timely^ appointments with their general practitioners (G.P.'^), 
thus, emergency services are overused and the G.P.'s knowledge of 
the patient's history is not used efficiently. Mechanic suggests that 
prepaid groups organize in such a way as to make it possible for 
patients to see their family doctors except in cases of extreme emer- 
gency or when a specialist is needed, and that these groups provide 
their G P 's with enough time and resources to meet the needs of their 
patients, 

Uwe Neriich 

s 

A mqjor project undertaken last year by Neriich (with Johan Hoist, 
Norwegian Institute of International Affairs) was the development of 
a broadly-based study of the emerging security issues that now con- 
front the North Atlantic Alliance. Contributors .to this, study, and to 
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a forthcoming book about it, include anal>sis from both Western 
Europe and the U.S. Some >ears ago it became evident that revolu- 
tionarv changes were taking place in mifitarv technology that seemed 
likely 'to have profound effects* on defense strategies and doctnnes 
and on alliance relationships. These technologies include those of 
information sensmg, precision guidance, verv effecUve non-nuclear 
munitions, data' processing, and communications. No sudden break- 
through had taken place,- but ^the cumulati\c effect of improvements 
m these technologies promised to have an enormous overall impact 
Paralleling these technological developments have been poliucal 
developments of great signifioince. They include the weakening of 
U.S. alliances, the effects of detente,.political developments in Europe, 
heightened tensiops and competition in the Middle East, and the con- 
^tinuous growth ifi Soviet military power. The combined effect of these 
developments has been to make much of American thinking about 
threats to her allies, about contingencies, and about possible political- 
military developments "seem increasingly irrelevant." The study group 
notes <hat this is particularly true of planning at the, official level, 
where candor is often difficult, and it is illustrated by a stagnation of 
thought concerning conUngencics in Central Europe The -study group 
feels that important \ssucs have not yet received adequate attention. 
These include: (1 ) the political effects of changes in military power 
short of actual use. including the^prospect that domestic.politics m a 
number of countries might be affected importantly by changes in 
East-West power relationships. (2) the possibility that limited military 
actions by the Soviet Union or its allies outside of the NATO area 
' might Jiavo h major impact on Western Europe and the U.S. (this 
concern 'antedated ihc October 1973 Middle East War with its con- 
sequent impact on- the Wesfs energy supplies: (3) selective attack by 
Soviet forces on parts of W^estern Europe, especially against the flanks. 
Nerlich*s study group has attempted to examine these issues in a 
systematic and comprehensive fashion. . i r 

A second study concerned the politics of detente. Three models of 
detente have -been suggested in the study. One pertains to the now 
. historical situation whicfi was characterized by a linkage of Euro^aii 
security the German issue and West European integration. Type A 
detente 'is explamed in terms of opposition tp tffis political Yramework 
Type B detente is most important in recent develppmc/iis.^It explains 
detente in terms of specific domestic and intra-Alliance interests Type 
C detente considers detente efforts as ends in themselves. The study 
thus far has resulted in several articles (published in German only). 
There will also be a book length publication, 
f. 

William Parson 

As 4- Kaiser Senior Fellpw in the POSTS program. Parson focused 
on primary care aqd medical education. He outlined several of the 
current problems with availability of primary care in a presentation 
to the American Academy of Arts and Sciences ( 12). A survey taken 
in 1971 showed that 75% of the people in the U.S. felt there was a 



crisis in medical care. A large part of the concern was over availability 
of care. Primar> care is considered to be that which is most accessible 
•and ^^hich involves cuntmuing rcsponsibilil) and personal invmvcment 
on the part of the ph>sicip who provides treatment or ref^raJ for a 
special problem. Parson nOiiss that it is this t>pe of care which is most 
problematic in the U.S. deliver) system. In 1971 there were about one 
third as man> general practitioners (G.P/s) in the U.S. as there wcr£ 
in 1930, >et the loiaT U.S. population increased dramatical!).. This 
decline ma) be parti) bccaus6 G.P.'s arc often accorded less prestige 
than specialists, and because the rtiedical school model does not en- 
courage the students to enter primary care areas. Medical school 
personnel are highl^pecialized and so the students sec the reward^ 
of speciaitaSf'SljT^lhcr than the satisfactions of general practice. In 
additioiyfo problems of specially mix, lack of aviiilabilit) of care is 
compoj/ided by the general movement of doctors out of rural areas 
and o\£ of the inner cities to the Suburbs. 

Botlr^deral and state governments are now attempting to correct 
this geog^phic maldistribution and the imbalance in specially mix. 
Several legislative proposals are being considered in Congress to 
apply economic pcessure to medical schools to train doctors in rural 
and inner cil) areas, and to encourage establishment of practices in 
these areas. Likewise, man) state schools have been directed by their 
legislators to create famil) practice departments, and departments 
of internal medicine are now^most universal!) in the process of 
est^blishirtg programs to train '^general internists.'" Perhaps such 
changes are having an effect, last year at the University of California, 
San Francisco, 809^ of the medical school graduates selected primary 
care fields. 

David Mechanic and Parson wrote an article last year (25) dealing 
with one aspect of primary care delivery, the proper use of shortcuts. 
The emphasis in medical schools has been to teach the student to 
be thorough. However, primary care physicians are sometimes critK 
cized because, in trying to cope with too many patients, they take 
"shocking" shortcuts. Also, a good primary care physician needs to 
have deep knowledge of the physiological pathology related to mech- 
anisms oT serious disease, but he or she must also have a practical 
understanding of how to efficiently manage the common problems 
thaj most patients bring to doctors. Mechanic and Parson propose 
that to solve these dilemmas medical schools should tefteb^t only 
classical clinical ificthods, but also shortcuts which, the authorSsfwint 
out, are simply '^strategies for intelligent action." The pressured pri- 
rtiary care physician will then be prepared to use the appropriate 
shortcut when *ne.cded. He or she will also learn to. understand the 
trade-offs between handling an apparently ^'routine" problem as 
quickly and economically as possible, and exploring it in greater 
depth. The authors recommend that mature, medical students be 
taught to focus on economy of time and money while they are in 
^'-'^ool instead of by trial and error in practice. 
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Osier Peterson 

Peterson is con<.crned with th£ costs and the quality of medical 
care, particularly in the area of sur^ry. In a presentation to the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences (12) he discussed the 
question. Is Medical Care Worth the Price? Peterson, Sally Jones 
(Harvard) and John Carr (Harvard) are now completing a study 
of New England hospitalizations irt 1962 *and in 1970 During the 
period 1962-70 the consumer price index for all items role 2S 5%, 
whereas nationally medical care prices increased by 44fc and hospital • 
e daily servict charged by 1209c. Overall, the total charges levied 
on (he non-Medicare population increased by 169% ,-whereas those 
incurred .by the Medicare eligible population went from S75 million 
to S300 million — a jump of almost 300% . The sharply increased 
demand for hospital care that foll(>wed the Medicare Icgislatiorj cre- 
ated a severe "demand pull" inflation. Martin Felstein, writing iq 
Scientific American (September, 1973) made the point that the 
grawth of hospital insurance tends to make hospital care more ex- 
pensive, and these high costs encourage the purchase' of more hos- 
pitalization Insurance. The proportion of hospital bills i)aid by 
patients has diminished to a point where out-of-poc*ket expenses no 
longer constrain hospital use. To date there has been rio general 
mechanism for rationing hospital care in order to temper inflation, 
« although a thoughtful reductionTn hospitalization would have no 
. adyei>e effect s>ii health. In the Mew England study it was found _ 
that of the top thirteen health problems 'treated through hospitaliza- ^ 
tion at least five could be treated as well or better through ambulatory^ 
care. 

Peterson continues this argument in a forthcoming article about ^ 
the possible impact of national health insurance. He notes that it is 
expected that a comprehensive national health insurance bill will be 
passed soon to overcome widespread dissatisfaction with medical 
care in the U.S. Peterson encourages us to look closely at the 
proposals for such insurance and to consider how they will variously 
affect cost, access to care, and quality of care. Some of the pro- 
posals for Health insurance provide for fees and other economic 
incentives to constrain demand for hospital and other care, and 
Ihereby curb inflation of medical costs. Other proposals encourage • 
formation of group practice Organizations (often referred to as 
HMO's — Health Majntenancc Organization^.) which cjiaracteris tic- 
ally have incentives that encourage physicians to ration hospital 
care. Peterson believes that the latter would, be a more effective 
means of controlling co$t§. 

Access to care is a. problem in the U.S\primarily due to the 
declining number of general practitioners (G.P.'s). Peterson em- 
phasizes that the passage of any' generalTiealth insurance legislation 
will ' for the first time establish medical care as a right. The implied 
promise of access lo care from a system seriously deficient in family 
physicians will inevitably involve the government in direct manpower 
Q planning . . • • 
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Although it is very difficult to measure, average quality of care 
in lheX\S. is probably not as good as the average in many developed 
countries. Research shuv^ that stirvival rates for a particular disease 
generally vary directly with the amount of experience physicians or 
iiistitutions have in treatmg that disease. One of the reasons the 
U.S. lags in quality of care is that medical care here is not organized 
to channel patients to more experienced doctors and facilities. 
Peterson and others have pointed out that the quality of care in 
HMO*s tends to be better than that in other types of practice, partly 
because I^MO*s are able to keep highly specialized physicians busy 
In sum, Peterson believes that federal attempts to regulate quality 
are likely to bog down in bureaucratization. Rather, U.S. doctors 
shouW be allowed, as their English counterparts have been, to inno- 
vate ways to maintain high quality. 

The American Surgical Association and the American College of 
Surgeons have jointly undertaken a 5-year study of surgical services 
in the U.S, (26). In the book reporting on that study, Peterson and 
his colleagues 'identify three components in the improvement of 
medical standards in the U.S., and recommend that fliey be incor- 
porated in a combined program of continuous control of residency 
output aqd board certification rates, stricter hospital credentialing, 
afid periodic reassessment of hospitals and medical personnel as to 
fitness, performance and competence. 

Irt a forthcoming paper, Peterson and several colleagues report 
,^he results of a project to study the relative^ merits Of Jwo surgical 
procedures used to treat duodenal ulcers. Peterson et al drafted sets 
pf piedical and statistical criteria and then applied them to pub- 
lished studies of the two treatments in question. The available evi- 
dence showed that the procedures probably yield equally good 
icsults. The authors also drew from their work broader conclusions 
about medical research. Many studies are basetf^on statistically small 
samples, so that to analyze the efficacy of a given procedure it is 
necessary for the researcher to consolidate the findings of several 
Other research efforts. The authors point out that . . the published 
reports ijiake this process unnecessarily difficult." For example, 
many of the studies consulted gave, no clear and precise definition of 
"intractable,** so it was difficult to know if that term had been 
applied in the same way in the various research "reports. The authors 
show that foUow-up is also a serious problem because of Uie high 
percentage of patients leaving each' study for one reason or another. 
Althoogfi tracing such "lost** patients is difficult, the authop show 
that it can be done if one is persistent, and it' must be dqni to avoid 
bWes.- ' ♦ ' > ' - . 

GeoI^^sQp^r ^ ' ' ' ' . \ \ , . ' • 

Last y(3ar Quester -conducted several inquiries into the jncfdctn 
strategies ^anfl technologies'of*^ international milit^y affairs. In. a 
comprehensive hopk. (30), hp' Considers the impact 'pf oflFensive 
versus defensive' strategics^ QueSter uses t\)C tePm '"offensive" to 



refer to militar> technology and techniques which reward taking, 
the initiative in an attack. Weapons svstems that are potent fox 
limited durations, such as airplanes which must refaol on larid,. 
tend to favor offensive strategy. Mobility, sucJt as that of the armored 
tank, also encourages striking first. On the other hand. perinan(?nll> 
fixed weapons, such as those placed aJong the Magmol Line,^and 
strategy which depends on the local environment xp be effective, 
such as certain guerrilla tactics, tend fo promote di:fensive advan- 
tages. Quester" shows historically huw military and politi<;a] altitudes 
toward defensive versus offensive strategy have contributed at dif- 
ferent times to w^ and peace, and how changing weapons tech- 
nology has also influenced the initiation and costs of war. 

Quesler's main thesis is that although defensive maneuverings 
in a war will be costly if a true stalemate develops and neither side 
is willing to concede, in general a defensive stance is mcnre likely 
than an offensive position to promote peace. For example, Quesler 
shows that the introduction of the aircraft carrier influenced Japan's 
entry into World War 11. The aircraft carrier favors the offense 
because whichever side launches its airplanes first and deploys 
them over the other side's fleet can use its firepower most effectively. 
Quester says that critics should npt so much condemn Japans 
treacherous aggression as they should lament the forms of military 
technology that made the^^surprise initiative so tempting. 

Continuingltfiis idea ih ^ recent article (29),«Questet notes that 
because the defensive capability %f many nations ^was how 'after 
World War II, the possibility of vyar was high. HoVever, by/the 
1970*s ''defensive strengths reemerged." Nations have become Je^'s 
concerned about internal rebellion, Vietnam and pthec gliaernlla 
wars have shown that local power is more important iii a civil war 
than power supplied by outside forces, economic interdependencies , 
have dramatically iijcreised, and the , tensions surroundirtg Berlin 
and other border areas have been largely defused. Qoester believes 
that these background conditions arfd pthers have ^reduced die 
vehemente of the Cold War. Whereas a great deal of national e'ner^' 
was' previously expelided' in maintaining alliances, -oiatiorts '"c^ 
now revert to assigning ^higher priorities to issues which are not 
of the 'fast-We^t* variety." For example, J^pan can now devote 
some of her resources to countering U.S. economic power. Quester 
says that as '*smair* nations have become njore secure and inde- 
pendent, a multipolar world has* again emerged. He believes that 
wrtikrpolarity is not ihc .cause of peace, but rather the result^ of 
conditions largely disposing the world i6 peace. - " , 

Quester believes, however, that this happy situation may be 
altered by nuclear proliferation-. Obtaining nuclear weapons is a 
shortcut to great power, . . and also ^ shortcut to extremely* 
destabilizing local confrontations.** He says that smaller and smaller 
groups may obtain these weapons until the world becomes as divided 
as feudal Europe, with each group threatening the other. 

In another article (28), Quester looks at the offensive and defcn- 
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' sive potential of. guerrilla tactics. Since guerrillas do not try to 
cpnlrol and hol^ assets of disputed territory, the> have the mobility 
and anonymity to inflict considerable destruction and pain on vul- 
' nerable points of . the established government's economy, and on 
the inhabitants; Thus, l!j.S. analysts of Chinese strategies often 
assume- tha? guerrilla activity is o^enshe, for example, the "doraino 
theory*' assumes that guerrillas will take sanctuary in a conquered 
country in-order to launch an offensive attack against an adjacent 
stale. A close reading of Mao suggests, however, 'that ^e Chinese 
believe that guerrilla war js a tactic whereby the masses of a country 
defend themselves either from foreign invaders or from internal 
class rule. On the other hand, Che Guovara and others have em- 
phasized yie use of outside guerrilla forced to help indigenous people * 
. free their stale from tyranny, ^ - ' 

The U.S. attitude toward gucrrifla activity has evolvp'd from a pre- 
dominantly "anti-guerrilla'' stance to sometime encouragement of such 
tactics In ^39 the U.S. was disposed to dighify the guerrilla activities, 
of its Allies, \uch as those in Francp, and .this attitude has persisted: 
Arc guernHa tactics possible and, if possibfe, legitimate when the 
guerrillas laqjc popular support? The IRA of Northern IrelanS is a very 
desthi^live guerrilla* group which is. not supported by the majority. 
Quester>ireaiiTme^ that U. S. policy makers 5how an awareness of 
^ the fact thaf guerfiltes^c^nbc quite successful even when the' populace 
is against thcin. . ^ ' 

\Vhy is'the vJorid ^tnessing, and apparently vtOlerating, such a 
substantial increase in the hijackings of airplahes, bombings, kidnap- 
pings and* olhgr terrorist v^ntures^ notably those of the Palestine Lib- 
^eration Orgaiyzation (PLO)? Ouester suggests* in a forthcohiing 
. article that a number of objectiv^c c:onditions-hdvc madelhe te'rrorist's 
life easier. 'The technological base of^much ,of ^our society is much 
more fragile than ever be?ore,.c.g., transportation by airplanes makes 
large groups 9f^eople very vulnerable. Also, society attaches more 
ahd more v^ue to the lives of individuals^ as indicated by the rise in 
^ specialized and cosily medical^trcalmgnt^ (such' as heart transplants) 
^.^J^y the 'elimination of the death penary. Society^ greatly values 
^e'lifc of the hostage, and is even'ur\j/lling to" kill the terrorist, 
^^^ereby s^ving'hirn to be a- bargaining point for ether terrorists another 
Ifdther factor jn rising terrorism, especially for groups like the 
PtO^ is^th^l tho£o organizations have little to lose. If the PLO acquires 
a^sets^such as teryitory 'it Calls^lts own, it will become, as vulnerable 
as Other modem states, and so less likely to initiate terrorism for fear 
of retaliation Also, the technology to deter trime, such as letter bomb 
detection devices, may begin ^catching up with the rest of our tech- 
nology Wc should think moi'e deeply about the tactics and technology 
needed to deter terrorists/ 

Richard Smoke 

Smoke has worked, on analyzing the history and present course .of 
U S military strategy^ and the most effective means for determining 
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'the best futur6 direction for U.S. military policies. 

In a for'thcoming 65ok, Controlling Escalation, he analyzes the 
. difficulties of controlling conflicts. Escalation, much less its control, 
is difffcult to study for several reasons, including the fact that Its 
complexity sdbsumes many .variables of many different kinds, includ- 
ing subjective and psychological factors that make it hard to exaniine 
rigorously.-' "Escalation" has several meanings. Smoke uses a defini- 
U6rt that pictures escalation as a process whereby one party s action 
"triggers a r'<;action, which in turn leads to a counter-reaction, and so 
' on with no clear, necessary or definite end to the cycle." He stresses 
"that this image of escalation is interactive jn nature, and that the 
interactions can cause new situations which neither party has foreseen. 
Although escalation is not "automatic" or inevitable, war by its -very 
nature favors escalation, each party is tempted to "raise the stakes 
high, enough so'that the opponent will avoid further risk. Escalation 
occurs When one party takes a step 'that "crosses a saliency,' Thomas 
SchellJng's term for an objectively noticeable discontinuity in the 
•situation surrounding a conflict. 

Smoke Ihen widens the definition by pointing out two aspects ot 
' escalation: the bargaining aspect and the practical or direct aspect. In 
' ' some escalation moves, the-decision makers are bargaining tacitly with 
th£ir opponents to find ground rules that "would be: advantageous, yet 
constrain the fighting . . ." The practical, direct consequences of 
X. escalation include such things as a higher level of violence and greater 
material losses. Smoke points out that retrospective studies of esca- 
- lation have sometimes imputed Jjargaining motives to the decision 
makers involved, when in fart those decision makers were little con- 
cerned with bargaining tactics. In other situations, such as when the 
British and French advanced their naval squadrons into the Crimean 
Sea just before the dutbreak -of the Crimean War, the" aetors were 
more- intetcsted in the. symbolic than the ^practical effect of their 
actions. Thus, Smoke suggests that the bargaining aspect of escalation 
should be, treated as a variable which" may be present in differing 
, degrees perhaps virtually absent from the situation under study. 

One important aspect of a conceptual analysis that would help 
' determine how to control escalau'on in S}>ecific situations is an assess- 
ment of the opponents' expectations. Smoke states that ". . . divisions 
for and against a change of policy in war . . . are made with reference 
to a 'universe' ... of expectations about the cause and outcome ot 
the conflict," and -this universe of expectations is '-'heavily psycho- 
- logical or subjecffve." He adds that a major difficulty in assessing 
policymakers' expectations is that they are often partly unconscious, 
and even when conscious, are often kept secret. Smoke recommends 
- that espccialjy when dealing with a crisis', policymakers should make 
a focused effort to understand the expectations df opposing natwns _ 

"policymakers. » - ... ^ ' 

'■ After World War 11, the li.S. emerged wilh worid military suprcm- 
• acy This has now' changed for several reasons. One, involves the , 
trementiolis'technolpgical advancementjn weaports systems ?nd other . 




military areas. In an article on national scCAiat> affairs (32), Smoke 
emphasizes that since the cost of this technology has also risen 
sharpfy, the U.S. is now hard put to rnaintain military supremacy 
against all competitors. Smoke ^ays that" for this and other reasons, 
"the entire history of U.S. military technology since World War If 
h^ been . . . one of a gradual but steady erosion of Nvhat \vds once an 
overwhelmingly commanding position." 

Nol only has ^technology advanced rapidly in quality and in costs, 
but also the Jnternational system hai^^hanged drastically since the 
close of World War IL Major rccent'd^fls include; the Sino-Soviet 
split; the end of the classical Cold War; 2nd the rise in influence and 
activity of marty developing countries whicntHii only have desperate 
needs, but also possess important resources *anli growing military . 
capacities of their own. While tracing the history of world affairs in 
the post-war period from the standpoint of national security. Smoke 
also traces the history of the study of national security affairs. He 
shows how developments in world affairs and in technology influenced 
the models of national security used by U.S. military and political 
experts. For example, the threats posed in 1949 by the explosion of 
the Soviet Unic-»s first atomic bomb and by the Chinese Communist 
defeat of the Nationalists were, instrumental in theorists' development 
of the idea of ''mutual deterrence." Later, the^ Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration promulgated the idea of "massive retaliation,'' in part in re- 
sponse ;o4he Korean War. Johit Foster Dulles suggested publicly that 
the U S. would' strike quickly and massively at any communist en- 
croaehmcnts on the "free world.'' This .policy disturbed and alarmed 
m^ny political and other analysts. Their analyses of massive retaliation 
became the first comprehensive "strategic studies" in the cpntemporary 
sense But strategic and other political-military studies have not always 
fulfilled the promise that analysts originally held out for them. 

In fact^ the whole role of "theory" in foreign policy is quite prob- 
lematic. In a chapter of a report to the Commission on the Organiza- 
tion of the Government for the Conduct of Foreign Policy (31), 
. Smoke points out that theories, or models of international reality used 
^ as the basis for decisibrj-making in this arc*a, often remain unarticu- 
lated and not very well understood. Some persons involved in foreign 
policy believe that analyzing the assumed model is not as fruitful as 
leaving foreign policy decisions to the instincts and judgments of the 
policy makers. .Perhaps this beliof.is partly based on the assumption 
that the conclusfons reached through analysis will be either too rigid 
or too general for use in the real world. To avoid such impracticality. 
Smoke suggests theoretical analysis of a limited scope which can yield 
"policyrapplicable theory." 

For instance, the first step in the creation of policfTTthe "diagnd^" " - 
of a situation. To do this, policy makers make inferences about the 
current motives and goals of the leaders of the nations involved, and 
about how this* situation fits into the long-term pattern of events. 
Policy makers, both individually and* as institutional groups, tend to 
^--'d a single "reigning" image of eacJi major nation. There are several 
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ways to encourage the reexamination of reigning images and the de- 
velopment of alternative viewb. One is the use of - analytical forecast- 
ing." Hypothetical situations (or "Scenarios") which at first glance 
seem unlikely to occur c^n be* examined b> postulating the most 
reasonable (or Feast unreaso^ble) chain of events _that could lead to 
unexpected outcomes. Such ailalvsis can sometimes identif) a sequence 
which might not be improbable at alL There is reason to think that 
the Cuban ' Missile Crisis, * for example, niight not have caught the 
. U.S. by such surprise if this type of analysis had been done.^ ' 

Lawrence Weiler 

Before he joined the faculty of Stanford University Weiler was 
closely involved in polic>-niaking as it concerned arms control. Last 

* year he brought this practical experience to bear on analyses o£ U.S. 
strategic policy and on teaching students about the problems of con-^ 
trolling arms. , j 

In an article that appeared in December 1974 C36), Weiler detailed 
the contemporary status of SALT. He notes.thal the central result of 
SALT I was the ABM Treaty, which "assures^he continued effective- 
. ness of surviving missile forces on both sidcsTan essential element of 
deterrence and strategic stability." This achievement was reinforced . 
in SALT II with the Projtocol reducing permitted ABM sites from two 
to one Although the agreements to limit, defensive arms have been 
quite successful, the U.S.- and Soviet Union have failed to stabilize 
offensive weaponry, particularly in the area of arms which have multi- 
ple warheads (MIRVs). ?efore SALT I there was a struggle withm 
the bureaucracy in Washington, and perhaps iji Moscow, to get a 
seriou3 MIRV negotiation started, but it did not succeed. Th^ U.S. 
presented a. proposal to the Soviet Union which, was known to be 
unaccepjable to the Soviet Union and the Russians predictably refused 
to accept it. After it became evident that the U.S. was not interested 
in a MIRV ban, the Soviet Union lost interest in effective offensive 
arms limitations. ; 

.The first year and a half of SALT IF did not produce any progress 
on the limitation of offensive .weaponry, and eventually the Sovi^s 
initiated MIRV programs on a large scale. These alarmed U.S. offi- 
cials largely because of the perceived instabilities resulting from a 

' Soviet throw weight advantage in MIRVed missiles. The Vladivostok 
> accords of 1974 are an attempt to temper these instabilities, at least 
in the future. Tfiese acgords "represent a decision to let the current 
sU-ategic generations go and. attempt to put a cap on folfowing genera- 
tbns " The agreement involves ceilings on the nun)ber of missiles with 
multiple warheads that will be allowed for each country. The difficulty 
with the agreement is that it may have tfie effecf pf ^legislating 
strategic programs desired by the military on both sides (the military 
may consider the ceiling a minimum). In any case, Weijer recom- 
mends that. the U.S. analyze why.thc arms control agreement process 
-succeeded in -Ihe area of defensive strategic weapons, but met wnh 

Q 'imited failure on offensive arms. He notes that the Congress and the 



public have been frequentl5 excluded' from effecine participation m ^ 
the dcciswn-making process. 

Weiler*s work was extensive lost >car in developing methods 'for 
teaching students about arm& c6ntrol, a relative!) new acadpmk sub- 
ject In addition to participation in the writing of a Stanford-sponsored 
textbook on arms control, he and other members of the Stanford Arms 
Control and Disarmament Program developed a course in which stu-- 
dents simulated SALT If. The class is divided into the U. S. and the 
Soviet side, and the students are then told to follow procedures much 
like those m the actual SALT negotiations. Extensive research is dooe, 
policy papers presented, instructipn is. given to delegates, etc. After 
Weiler reported (35) the outcome of the first Stanford "SALT,'' he 
received requests from fort> institutions for more detailed infdrmation 
about the class and about the final student ''agreements/^ 

Joe Wray 

Last year, Wray continued to investigate the variables affecting the 
health of infants and children in various cultures. In a forthcoming 
paper, he analyzes the survival and growth of-infants m traditional, 
transitional and modern societies. Traditional societies generally exist 
on a subsistence economy, the families are ,multigenerational and ex- 
tended, and women in such societies usuall> undergo socialization 
processesij^hich provide excellent^ preparation for motherhood. In 
modern soSip ties,. the economy is a cash exchange system, families are 
nuclear and often isolated, and the socialization processes "increas- 
ingly have liMle to do, with motherhood." The transitional societies, or 
subcultures, are those which are 't>picall> moving from a traditional 
economy to a modern econom>, and have ''gotten stuck halfway there 
in some urjban slum/' The economy is on a cash basis, ihd families 
are often nuclear and isolated, and traditional socialization processes 
are often disrupted, frequentl> because the mothers must work full 
time. In Wray's studies he found that infant mortality was lowest in 
modern societies, highest in transitional societies, and moderate in 
traditional societies. One of the most important reasons for their 
•moderate mortalit> level is that in* tra^litional societies, the mothers 
almost invariabl> breast feed their children. This provides protection 
against infection, and because lactation tends to suppress ovulation, it 
helps in the spacing of children. Although women in modern societies 
often do not breast feed, their environment is so benign that it com- 
pehsates for the lack of mother s milk. Women in transitional societiejs 
often cannot breast feed because of the need to work and yet their 
environment is even poorer than that of a traditional society. Conse- 
quently, they pay a high price in infant mortality. 

Wray emphasizes that it is essential to scrutinize the'problems of and 
possible solutions to infant health in transitional societies (40), h^c 
points to China as a developing country which has successfully avoided 
the high infant mortality rate of most transitional societies (41). 
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VIIL PUBLICATIONS 

Some scholars bring to the Center completed research and use their 
Ume here to write the results of it. Others begin to work different' 
areas or find iiew difeaions for their research. Consequently, the lead 
times between fellowships and their tangible results \ar\ considerably 
The fallowing is a list of those books and articles which wera pub-^ 
lished last year. Material described in earlier reports is marked with 
an asterisk. 

I ♦ALLlSbN, GRAHAM. ' Implcmcnlauon Analysis. 'The Missing Chapter' 
in Conventional Analysis. A Teaching Exercise/' in Benefit-Cost and Policy 
Analysis Annual 1974, R. Zccihauscr, A. Harbcrger, R. Haveman. L. 
Lynn, W. Niskanen, and A. VVilltoms, Eds., Chicago, Illinois: Aldine- 
Atherton. 1975.369-391. 

2 and F A. MORRIS. **Armamenl^and Arms' Control: Exploring 

the Determinants of Military Weapons.-^ Daedalus, Vol. 104. No. 3, Suip- 
mer 1975, 99-129. ' . 

3. •ARMER, PAUL. "Computer Technology and Surveillance." Computers 
W /'i'o/j/f. Vol. 24» No. 9, September 1975, 8-11. 

4. "Computer Technology and Surveillance"-~Testimony Be/orc 

the U.S. Senate-Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights of the Judiciary 
Committee, and Subcommittee on Science and Technology of the 3cnatc 
Committee onCommercc, June 1975. 

^ ♦ -The Individual: His Privai^y, Self-Image, and Obsolescence.*' 

Computers and People, Vol. 24, Nb. 6. June 1975, 18-33. 

G BREWER. GARRY D. "An Analyst's View of the Uses and Abuses of 
Modeling 'for Decisionmaking." Rand Corporation Paper #P-5395, Janu- 
ary 19^5. 

, 7 . "Serving handicapped Children: The Road Ahead" Child Wet- 

> fare. Vol. 54, No. 4, April 1975, 2S1-267. 

.8 * „ and J. L FOSTER. "And the Clocks Were Striking^ Thirteen: 

The Termination of War." Rand ^Corporation Paper #P-5995, February^ 
19.76. 

9 ^ and i S. KAKALIK. Mental-Health and Mental Retardation in 

Nevada. Santa Monica, California: The Rand Corporation, R>1800-FLF, 
' 1976. ' 

10 CROZIER, MICHEL. The Govcrnability of Democracies. The European 
' ^ * Case " in The Cnw? of DemocKacy. Report on the Goverttab titty of De- 
ff^ocracies lo the Trilateral CommisxionrM. Crozicr. S. P. Huntington and 
J. Watanuki, Eds.. New York, New York: New York University Press, 
1975. ■ * . 

II DAVIS, orro a., m. a. h. dempst^r, a^ron wildavsky. 

"Towards a Predictive Theory of Government Expenditure: U.S. Domestic 
Appropriations." British Journal of .Political Science, Vol. 4, Part 4, Oc- 
tober 1974, 419^52. 

12 FfrJF^ JACOB WILLIAM PARSON and OSLEIV PETERSON. "Urgent 
Problems in Health Care; Availability. Quality and Cost." Bulletin of the 

. American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. 29, No. 1, October 1975, 
l7'-39. 

13 FRIFDSON] ELIOT. Doctoring Together. A Study of Professional Social 
Control. New York. New York; Elsevier Scientific Publishing Company, 
1975. 
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HHR^^'ES. Xit'DMLND \/akt o^^ Aimakt Oilo. Norv^a^ L nivcrsilcls- 
forlagol, I9"5 fNui<? To dale ihis ha^ been published m Norwegian onl> ) 

• * Pcr-C apiid-ldcolo^j og Kop\inzs£.c\it\^icr ^ Sana ult fi. Vol. 8. 
>975. 490-497 ♦ 

- — . atid^ O BERREFJORD .Markedsforvjirmg og Siaisb>gcing 
S>nspUnkter pa SiorforeiaksundervOkelsen * Suualok^nomtn, \o\ 7. Sepr^ 
lember 1975. 3-16 , 

LhDERBERG JOSHLA DNA Spiking WjII Fear Rob U of lis Bene- 
^ls'>* /'/'Mm. Vol ? No 10. No\embcr 19"^ ^ 

.M.^NSFIFLD. FDWIN. "Internuiionul Tevhnolog) Transfer. Forms. Re- 
source Requjrerrcnis. and Policies" American tcononuc Rviu^, Vol 
; LXV. No. 2. Ma> 19/5. 372-388 

K . "Organizaijonal and Strategic Factors Associated wiih Proba- 

bilities of Success in Industrial R&D." Journal of Biiuncss, Vol. 48. No. 2 
April 1^75, 170-199 

and JOHN RAPOPORT. "The Costs of Industrial Product In- 
novations," Mana.:iniem 5c/r//cf,«Vol. 21. No. 12. August ^975, 1380- 
1386, 

^ / 
MECHANIC, DAVID, "Sooocultural and Social-ps>cJ)6logical Factors 
AfTeciing Personal Responses to j's>choIogicji Oi^ordt^Jounial oj 'Health 
and Soci al Bi'ha\ lor, HfJ. No. 4. December 1 97frl3-2^: ^' 

. "Some ProbieArs in 'the Measurement of Stress and Social Re-. 

adjustment" Journal off Humaji Strts%, Vol 1. No 3. September 1975 
:^43-48 

' - "The Organization of Medical Practice and Practice Orienta- 

tions Among Ph>sicians in Pi;epajd ^nd Nonprepaid Primary Care Sct- 
ungs " ,\ft'(Iual C are. Vol. 13. No. 3. March 1975. 189-204. ' 

- a'rfcfJ. R GREFNLEY. "The Prevalence of Psycliological Dis- 

tress and Help-Seeking in a College Student Population." Social Ps\chtatr\, 
Vol. II. 1976. 1-14 • 

and WILLIAM. PARSON. "Shortcuts Are Not Necessarily 

Bad" Journal of Med teal Bducation, Vol. 50. June 1975. 63/?-639, 

PETERSON, OSLER, and other members of the Subcommittee on Surgical 
.Vlanfvower of the American Surgical Association and the American College 
of Surgeons, "Surgical Manpower" ir{ Surgery in the United States, Robert 
Potter, J^ditorial Consultant. Baltimore, Maryland. Lewis Advertising 
Company. 1975. * . . ^ 

*PUSIC, EL'GEN. "Intentions and Realities. Local Government in Yugo- 
slavia." Public Administration, Vol. 53. Summer 1975. 133-152. € 

QUESTFR-.' GEORGE. "The Guerrilla Problem in Retrospect/' Military 
/f/7aiW. Vol. 39. No, 4. December 1975, 192-197. * • 
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mat system" in The Handbook of Political Sci- 
"Te, v^ol. 7, N. Polsby and V. Grcdnstein: Eds., Reading, Massachusetts. 
Addison-Wcslcy. 1975. 

. Offense atui Defense m tlrv International S\stem, New York, 
Ncwi York: Wiley and Son. 1976. 

S.VIOKE, RICHARD. "Policy-Applicable Theory" in To\vards More 
Soundly Based Foreign Policy Making' Better Use of Information by 
Alexander George I his is a Report to the Commission on the Organiza- 
tion of the (GoV^lUfffncxUf for the Conduct of Foreign Policy, (Murphy 
Commission). Washington, DC. U.S. Government Printing Office, 1976, 
Appendices, Vol. 2. 
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32. - . . . •'National Security" AffSirT ^in The HandtfUtk of Political ScV^- 
encr. Vol. 7. N. PoMy and F GrwnMcm. Eds., Reading, Massachusetts 
Xddison-Wesley. 1975 

33. STAVRIANOS. LEFTON. The F/omnc of the Com^^^ Dark Azf San 
Francisco. California W H Freeman, 1976. 

34. •TENDLER, jCdITH tnude Fom^in Aid Baltimore, Maryland Johns 
Hopkins t'niver^it) Press. 1975 

35 WEILER. LA\NRENCE -Stanford SoUes SALT 11 Arnn Control Today, 
Vol. 5. No 1, January 1975.4.5 

36 * 'The Status of SALT A Perspcctj\e ' .Arm^^ Control Today. 
Vol. 4, No 12. December 1974. M * 

37. 'WEIZENBAbM, JOSEPH. Computer Poner and Human Reason San 
Francisco. California: W. H FTecmaf\, 1976. 

38. WILD-AVSKY. AARON. '^The Past and future Presidenc>;" The Public 
Interest, No. 41. Fall 1975, 56-76. 

39. FRIEDLAND. EDWARD, P. SEABtRY and AARON WILDAVSKY. 
The Great Detente Disaster. Oil and the Decline of American Foreign 
Policy, New York, New York: Basic Boodcs,^975. 

40. WRAY. JOSEPH. Child Care in the People's Republic of China." Pedi- 
atrics, Vol 55, No. 4. April 1975. 539-562. 

41. . "Health and Nutritional Factors" in Chtldhood in China, W. 
Kessen, Ed.. <;^ambridge, Massachusetts. Yale University Press. 1975. 

IX. PRESENTATIONS 

Paul Armer ' \ 

•Computer Technology and'Surveillance." Testimony before rhe U.S. Sen- 
ates—Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights of the Judiciary Committee 
\ and Subcommittee on Science and Technology of the §cnate Committee 

on Commerce, 

'Computers and Privacy." at the Columbia University Law School. 
Electronic Funds Transfer Systems, ' at "the National Conference of the 
Association for Computing and I^chincry. San Diego. California. 

Garry Brewer . ^ 

'•An Analyst s View of^he Uses dnd Abuses of Modeling for Decision- 
making," 'at the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
Meeting, New York, New York. 

■And the Clocks Were Striking Thirteen. The TerminaUon of Warr at 
the Symposium .on Man and Society, School of Medicine. Stanford 4Jni- 
versity. 

increasing the Use of Social Science Research." at the American Socio- 
logical Association. San Francisco. California. 

Otto Davis «i 

"The Sport of Kings. Turnout m Presidential Preference Primaries," at 
Jhc 1975 Annual Meeting of the Anicrican Political Science ^Association. 
* San Froncjsco, California^ 

Michael Dempster - _ 

* Abstract Optimization aijd ItsT\pplications," Nine lectures (fclivered in 
the School-ol Mathematical Sciences. University of Melbourne, Australia. 
••Applications o^-^ Abstract Mathematical Programming to Stochastic Opti- 
mization Problerhs,'* at the National Science Foundation's International 
^ Symposium on Stochastic Systems, University of Kentucky. 
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"An Approximate 'Method for the Solution of the Distribution Probiera of 
Stochastic Linear Programming.** at the Operations Research Collcxjuium. 
Stanford Universiiv * 

**A Crude Model of the Modern Econom>r at the Cutting Edge Seminar. 
Center for Advanced Stud> in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford. CaJifomia. 
"Inieragcnc) Bargaining Models, at the Budgeting Seminar. Center for 
Advanced Stud) in th^*Bchaviora] Sciences. Stanford. California. 
"A Necessary and Sufficient Condition for Optimal Control. at the Inter- 
naiional Congress of Maihematit^ians. tniversit) of British Columbia. 
Vancouver, Canada, 

**0n the Structure of L'x" ai the Pure Mathematics E)cpanmem Collo- 
quium. L'nivtrsity of Melbourne. Australia. 
, **A Predictive Theory of the Federal Budget Process." at Stanford Univer- 
• sity Public Policy Seminar, Graduate School of Business. Social Sys^^ms 
Seminar, Engineering-Economic Systems E>epanmcnt, Public Economics 
Seminar, Economics Departjnenl. 

The Slate of the An in Stochastic Programming.** at The Naval Post- *. 
Graduate School'. Monterey. California C3.LR.0./ Australian National 
University Statistics Seminar, Canberra. Australia. Applied Mathematics 
Dcpanment: University of New South Wales. Sydney, Australia. 

Jacob Fine 

, • The Mechanism of E)cfense Against Major Injury.'' at the Stanford Med- 
ical Scfjool, Stanford University. 

••Quality of Care." at the Americap Academy of Arts, and Sciences Stated 
Meeting, Kaiser Center. Oakland. CalifQmia. 

Robert Haggerty , , 

^ "Building Healthier Life Styles." at the California Association of Child 
Health. San Francisco. California. 

•The Conceptual and Empirical Bases of Family Health Care." at the 
Meeting of the National Council of Social Work in San Francisco. Cah- 
- fomia. 

••Effectiveness of CWld Health Services.*' at the University of Washington. 
"Effectiveness of New " Community Child Health Services/* at the Bay 
Area Health Care CJub. San Francisco, California. 

"Evaluation of -Child Health Services,'* at the UCL.^ School of Public 
Health. 

"Evaluation of Community Child Health Services," at the Oakland Child- 
ren's Hospital, Oakland. California. ' ' 

••Evaluation and Planning of Child Health* Services, ' at the. International 
Pediatric Congress. Buenos Aires, Argentina. > 

••Family Crises and Child Health. " at the Oakland Childrdn's, Hospital, 
^ Oakland, California. ^ 

"Family Crises in Child Health Services," at the Mental Health Research 
Institute, Palo Alto. California. ^ f 

'•Promoting the Health *bf Children." at Washmgion University. 
^"Teaching Children How to Lead Hcalthici* Lives." at the California Pedi- 
atric Society. San Francisco. California. 

Gudmund Hemes > ' 

"Collective Decision Models." at a conference on energy policy. University 
of Amherst. 

^ "Equality of Educational Opportunity," at the Council for Levels of Living 
^) Study Mceiing, Oslo. Norway, s ^ . . 
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'Equality of, Opponuniiy tnder EJu^-aiionar Expanvion/ at Michigan 

"NOTyon Siruciufdl Change, ai meetings of ihe International Sock^- 
logical Asiociaiion, Toronto. Canada \^ 
"TiK Open Inpvt-Output Model. Collective Dtwis^ons and Policy Analy- 
sis." at MSSB Conference, Chicago. Ulinpis 

Organized Complexity and Struwtiifdi Change.* at MSSB Conference. 
Washington University 

- The Paradox of \otc Iradint: and the Market for Externalities.' at the 
Annual Meeting of the Public Choice Society. Chicago. Illinois 

Power and Collective' De^.islons Extensions and Applications.' at the 
Conference on Power in"Drganizations.*Stanford. California 

State-Building and the Diminishment of Markets," at a meeting of the 
Council fe)r Norwegian Pow>r Study Group. Oslo. Norway. 

Divid'.Mecbani^ 

Administration of Mental Health Scrviv.es and Organizarional Behavior/* 
for Directors of the New York City Psychiatric* Hospitals at Columbia 

* University. . 

Distress and Coping among College Students." at Student' Health Services 
Department, Stanford 'Uni\^rsity. . ^ 

The Epidemiology of Help-Seeking," at Department of "Psychiatry, Stan- 
ford University. 

"Factors Affecting PhysKian Behavior and Responses to Patients," al toe 
Institute for Personality Assessment Research. University of California, 
" Berkeley. 

^Mental Health Ideologies and the Organization of Mental Health Ser- 
vices," at. a* conference organized by Peninsula Hospital. Asilomar,' Cali-^ 
forma. / '* , 

Modej>*K)f Patient and Physician Behavior." at University of California. 
Berkeley? 

•National Health Insurance." at the 50th Anniversary^ Program of the 
University of W»sc(^in Hospitals. University of WisctJnsin. 

Seeking Care for Psychological Problems.*' at the School of Allied Health 
Sciences. Johns Hopkins University. 

"Seeking Care for Psychological Problems, ^fodels for Investigation," at 
Department of Sociology, U*t.. Berkeley, Yale University. ^Shd UCLA. 
•Social -Selection, and the Use of Psychiatric Services,;; at the Department 

* of Sociology, Stanford University . . , 
'Studies o^ Patient and Physician Behavior." at the Health Services Ad- 
ministration Program. Stanford, and at the Department of Social Relations. 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Uwc Nerlich 

"Beyond the Cold War," at the University of Chicago. 
Choices of Soviet Westpolitik," at the University of Californfe, Berkeley 
Military Threats and Political Instabilities in Europe," at the Conference 

on Technology. Politics and the Defense of Europe, Munich, Germany. 

"Problcrps of European Security," at Stanford University. 

"Sovict-Amcncan Bilateralism as a Constraint on Soviet Behavior in 

Europe," at a Conference on the Role of Soviet Military Force in Munich. 

.Germany. 

"Strategic Alternatives. " Panel at a Pan-Heuristics Conference, Los An- 
geles, California-. 
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WiUiain Parson 



"Availabiliiy of Care," ai ihe Amencan Acadcm> of Ans and Sciences 
SiaicJ Mecimg; Kaiscr Cemer. Oakland. California. 

Oder Peterson 

"•Is MedjcaJ Care Wonh the Pnce'>" ai ihe Amencan Academy of Ans 
and Sciences Siaicd Meeting. Kaiser Center. Oakland, California. 
"Measuring Stude'nr Skills,** at the Medical School of ihe Unjversiiy. of 
California. San Francisco 

Richard Smoke « 

"Initial Development of Hypotheses Concemmg an Experiential/Stylistic 
Approach lo Personality." at the Psychology Department, University of 
California, Berkeley. 

• Lawrence Weiler 

^**Education in the Field of Anns Control/* at the Symposium on Courses 
, in Physics and Society at the 1975 Annual Meeting of the American 
Physical Society, Anaheim, California, 

''Strategic Policy and "Strategic Arms Control." at 1975 Stanford Alumni 
Conference, Stanford University, California State Collegl at Stanislaus, and 
the Stanford Arms Control and Disarmament Program's Faculty Seminar, 
SianCprd University, 

Joe Wniy 

'*H^lth Maintaining Behavior of Mothers in Traditional, Transitional and 
Mod^n Societies." at a Session on Health Maintaining Behaviors, Amen- 
can A^«x:iation tor the Advancement of Science, New York, New York. 




